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We Are United’ 






By HAROLD A. BOSLEY 


This article is pertinent to the study of “The 
Unity We Have as Christians” (Adult Fellowship 
Series, pages 34-48). 


ONE could not have shared in the total life of 
the [Second] Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston [August 15-31, 1954] with- 
out knowing that the night of disunion is giving 
way to the dawn of union among the churches. 
It is almost too good to be true, isn’t it? But it is 
true. What happened then is related to complete 
union as the first fingers of dawn light are re- 
lated to the full light of the noonday sun. 

While clouds aplenty continue to hover round 
the horizon, trying to drive back the day; while 
much of the remaining darkness seems all the 
blacker in the coming light, it is true, demonstra- 
bly true, that the long, black, shameful night of 
disunion is drawing to its welcome end. 

Representatives of 163 Christian churches 
claiming over 170,000,000 members came to 
Evanston prepared to do two things: (1) to af- 
firm an incredible fact to the world, (2) to set 
an even-more-incredible task for churches like 
ours and churchmen like us. 

This is the fact they affirmed to the world: We 
are united. They were not content to breathe 
a wistful, prayerful hope, “We ought to be united.” 
They stepped squarely into the center of the 
stage of Christian history in our time and said, 
“We are united.” 

This is the task they set the churches: We 
must examine our disunity in the light of our 
unity and proceed as quickly as possible toward 
fuller union. 

“What right did they have to say that they were 
united?” the skeptic might well ask. “Did not 
163 churches send delegates, and did they not go 
back to 163 churches? Was it not specifically 
stated that the World Council is not a super- 
church? Was it not stated with great care that 
the World Council was not to initiate moves to- 
ward union but was to limit its services to bring- 
ing separate churches together for what was called 
‘honest encounters’?” 

True—all true—but the fact still stands: The 
Assembly said, and it had a right to say, “We are 
united.” It was careful to give its reasons for say- 
ing this, and we need to be familiar with them 
before we can turn with real conviction to the 
task it gives us. 





H * Reprinted from What Did the World Council Say to You? by 
arold A. Bosley; Abingdon Press. Copyright 1955 by Pierce and 
Washabaugh. Used by permission. 

Dr. Bosey is minister of First Methodist Church, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, 





I 


We are united in Jesus Christ, said the World 
Council. And here is the evidence. First and fore- 
most there is the fact of our own personal ex- 
perience of finding God in him. He is the one 
through whom all Christians have found deliver- 
ance from sin and death. He is the common Lord 
and Saviour of all who bear the name “Christian.” 
While “Christian” does not denote any one church, 
it does single out one distinctive fact: In Jesus 
Christ men have found God. Deeper, then, than 
any and all the differences among the churches 
assembled was this consciousness of sharing in 
the common Christian experience of finding God 
in Jesus Christ. Even though this experience has 
found vastly different expressions in our churches, 
we no longer question the genuineness of the re- 
ligious experience of one another. We accept 
that as valid and sincere. We regard one another 
as being good Christians even as we differ on 
forms of church polity and creedal structure. 
Though at the Assembly we wore different eccle- 
siastical vestments, took Communion in different 
ways, and held differing theological ideas on 
many matters, we were always profoundly aware 
of our unity in Jesus Christ. This was, as one 
delegate put it, the area of agreement within our 
disagreements. 

The quiet acceptance of this fact was a revela- 
tion to those of us who were newcomers to ecu- 
menical gatherings. We expected more fanaticism 
on such fundamental matters than we found. The 
kind of fanaticism I was afraid we would encoun- 
ter is suggested by the story of a recent convert 
to a little cult called the “Second Blessing 
Church.” He was on fire with his new faith and, 
as usually happens, began to plague his friends 
with the question “Have you had the second 
blessing?” “What do you mean by the second 
blessing?” one of them wanted to know. 

He answered from his own experience, “When 
I had the first blessing, I loved everybody. When 
I had the second blessing, I hated everybody that 
didn’t love everybody.” 

We were content with the “first blessing,” so 
defined, at the Assembly. We had confidence in 
the sincerity and the integrity of the religious ex- 
perience that had brought us into the Christian 
Church. Yet we did not for one moment think 
that we had fashioned that feeling of unity. We 
believed it to be the gift of God in Christ to all 
men. It is an example of what the Assembly 
called “Christ’s unifying work.” He has made us 
one. 

A second fact underlying the claim that we are 
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World Wide Photos 


Presidents of the World Council of Churches. From left: 
Dr. Mare Boegner of the Protestant Federation of 
France; Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Primate of Norway; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist Bishop of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Archbishop Athenagoras Calvadas, Greek 
Ecumenical Patriarch. The fifth president, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, is not shown. 


united is the acceptance by all of the New Testa- 
ment emphasis upon our unity in Christ. Though 
the books of the New Testament were written by 
many different people in widely separated parts 
and times of the Graeco-Roman world, a constant 
witness to Christ’s unifying work runs through 
all. The Christians who wrote them felt what we 
feel today—that in him we are one. They said 
it many different ways—one of which is the 
passage in the Gospel of John which begins, “I 
am the vine, you are the branches.” Another is 
Paul’s famous metaphor of Christ as the head and 
his disciples as members of one body. In the 
thinking of Paul, Christ breaks down all par- 
titions that separate men. Facing the deepest 
divisions in the life of his day with triumphant 
faith, Paul proclaims, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

There are some twenty-five different specific 
passages in the New Testament saying that Christ 
finds men separated from one another and from 
God and works the miracle of salvation by bring- 
ing them into a unity with one another and with 
God. That is what we mean by Christ’s unifying 
work in the church. That is one way to phrase 
the gospel, the good news, which echoes not alone 
from every page of the New Testament but from 
every document through which the World Coun- 
cil of Churches now seeks to speak to its member 
churches and to the nearly 170,000,000 people who 
comprise them. We are asked to remember and 
warned never to forget that the Christian Church 
is a very special kind of institution. It is not the 
creation of men. It is the creation of God in Christ 
through whom men have been and now are 
brought into this experience of unity with one 
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another and with God. Paul brings us up as sharp- 
ly as he did the church in Corinth: “Therefore, 
if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the 
old has passed away, behold, the new has come. 
All this is from God, who through Christ recon- 
ciled us to himself and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation.” 

A third fact justifying the claim made by 163 
churches that “we are united” is the rapidly 
lengthening tradition of ecumenical experience 
and co-operation. For nearly fifty years now— 
forty-four years to be exact—an increasing num- 
ber of churches have been participating in con- 
ferences called to explore our interrelations. The 
longer we have walked together and the harder 
we have worked at the task, the more conscious 
we have become of actual unity. 


II 


The claim of unity had scarcely ceased echoing 
through the Assembly before the churches were 
asked to re-examine their disunity. Nor was any- 
one inclined to minimize the seriousness of this 
task. To put it in pictorial terms, we in the 
churches are united at the central concerns of 
our faith, and we have begun to enlarge that 
center, but we have a long way to go before we 
reach the circumference of a full-orbed unity 
throughout our common Christian life. Yet that 
is the task to which the World Council clearly 
summons its member churches, saying bluntly 
that “our disunity as churches contradicts our 
unity in Christ.” 

We were painfully conscious of this contradic- 
tion time after time in the course of the Assem- 
bly. Although three Communion services were 
opened to all delegates, it was actually necessary 
to have seven separate services to satisfy the 
divisions which exist among us on this basic 
rite of Christian fellowship. No one was happy 
or self-righteous or complacent about that situa- 
tion. Actually it opened serious discussions not 
only among but within many church groups. One 
prominent official of the Lutheran Church from 
the United States said he could not in good 
conscience take Communion in the First Meth- 
odist Church at Evanston because never in his 
entire life had he received Communion from any 
hand other than that of a Lutheran. But Bishop 
Berggrav, one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Lutheran Church of Norway, disagreed. He 
sat in the front row at our Communion service 
and was the first to come to the altar to receive 
the elements. A bishop in still another church, 
in loyalty to what he believed to be the rule of 
his church, wrote a note to the delegates from 
his diocese advising them not to take Communion 
outside their own church. To the best of my 
knowledge he was the only one from his delegation 
who was not present for the Communion service 
in our church. 

















When distinguished leaders of the Orthodox 
Church took pains to remind the Assembly of the 
several points on which they were in deep dis- 
agreement with proposed actions, we felt again 
the sin and shame of disunion—a sin and shame 
that rested on us all, not just on the representa- 
tives of the Orthodox Church. 

A most helpful distinction was drawn by the 
Assembly between diversity and division in the 
church. Diversity may well be good if it reflects 
the creative differences which the Creator has 
implanted throughout creation. No two leaves or 
snowflakes or persons or experiences are exactly 
alike. Differences in sex are essential to human 
life. Differences in cultural background, so bril- 
liantly apparent at the Evanston Assembly, are 
all to the good—no one wants to erase them. 
Other differences are quite natural. Some of us 
like the picturesque and highly dramatic service 
of the Orthodox Church while others like the 
quiet, simple service of the Evangelical churches. 
It is both idle and meddlesome to raise the ques- 
tion, “Which is right?” As well question which 
color on the spectrum or tone on the scale is 
right. This we know: The Creator of the universe 
needed them all to do what he wanted done in 
the sublime artistry of creation. 

Many of the diversities in custom, worship, 
and even in thought contribute to the total rich- 
ness of the Christian tradition. I love and feel 
at home in the service of Communion of my own 
church, and for richness and beauty I will place 
it alongside any other. But I would not have the 
church of South India drop their service and 
adopt mine. Rather I glory in the fact that ele- 
ments of my service combined with elements 
from other services have found full and rich 
expression in the liturgy of that church... . 

Such diversities bind us more closely together 
and enrich our common life. But other diversities 
deepen into division—and that is sin. When diver- 
sities in belief and custom deny the ministers of 
one church the role of minister in other churches, 
when diversities in belief and practice at the 
Communion services admit some and deny others, 
then diversities have become occasions for 
division; and that is both evil and a sin against 


Jesus Christ and a denial of the unity we say we 
find in him. 


Then, too, the tides toward co-operation and 
union are running strongly among the churches all 
over the world. ... 

Since 1900 we have seen actual union, partial 
union, and negotiations looking toward union 
among churches both at home and abroad. The 
three Methodist churches in England are one. 
Three of the several Methodist churches here in 
the United States are now one. The several Pres- 
byterian groups in Scotland have become the 
Church of Scotland; the various Protestant 
churches of France are now the Reformed Church 






of France. The Lutheran churches of the United 
States are working steadily and effectively to- 
ward greater and greater union. The Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches have come together. 
In Canada, Methodist, Congregational, and Pres- 
byterian churches have become the United 
Church of Canada. In India the Anglican, the 
Methodist, and the South India churches have 
become the United Church of South India. 

Fifteen denominations have formed a partial 
union in the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
In 1948 the Evangelical Church in Germany 
brought some twenty-seven churches into a federal 
union relationship. The same thing has happened 
in the Philippines, in China, and in Brazil among 
some of the churches there. 

Important conversations and potentially suc- 
cessful negotiations looking toward greater union 
are now under way all over the world—in South 
Africa, Iran, North India, Ceylon, Nigeria, Mada- 
gascar, as well as here at home. In 1951 repre- 
sentatives of nine denominations began careful 
consideration of a plan for forming the United 
Church of Christ in the United States.1 In 1952 
preliminary discussions to explore the possibili- 
ties of union were opened between the Methodist 
Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. The National Council of 
Churches was formed in 1950. The World Council 
of Churches brings 163 different churches from 
41 different countries into a working arrange- 
ment for thinking, praying, and planning together. 

A felt spiritual unity pervaded the services 
of worship of the Assembly. Twenty-four such 
services were held in the First Methodist Church 
and chapel in Evanston. Delegates—both men and 
women—from twenty-four different churches 
conducted them. French, German, and English 
were used at each service. Yet all felt the presence 
of something far deeper than all these differences. 
As the gathering neared its close, a delegate from 
the Church of England said, “I have felt the real 
unity of the Church here in this sanctuary.” I 
think it fair to say that in the discussion groups 
of the Assembly we argued and debated—as in- 
deed we should—about the “Church”; but in our 
services of worship we were the Church. For 
important and essential as these debates and dis- 
cussions are in the coming of full unity, more im- 
portant than all was the experience of oneness in 
the presence of our risen Lord, whose likeness 
seemed to bend over us all as we came together 
for worship. For bowing under his hand upraised 
in blessing, we felt this: He is our Lord; we are 
his people; he has made us one in spirit, and he 
will make us one in fact—if we will but follow 
him. 





1In 1957 the Evangelical and Reformed Church merged with the 
Congregational Christian Churches, forming the United Church of 
Christ. Another recent merger among major denominations was 
that in 1958 of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America with the United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
forming the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—EDITOoR 
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An advisory Commission of theologians and 
laymen was set up by the Central Committee of 
the World Council to do preliminary work on the 
theme chosen for the Second Assembly, August 
15-31, 1954. This Commission was to prepare a 
document that would be the basis for discussions 
at the Assembly. The Commission made use of 
reactions of the churches to provisional reports. 
During the Assembly the Commission’s Report 
was discussed by the groups and in plenary ses- 
sion. 


This Statement supplements the unit, “The 
Unity We Have as Christians,” pages 34-48. 


\f E are profoundly grateful for the work of 
the Advisory Commission. The Report exhibits a 
substantial ecumenical consensus. It indicates the 
direction in which we must all move: away from 
ourselves towards Christ, our only hope, away 
from human desires, doctrines and ideologies to- 
wards the Word of God which alone has eternal 
authority and power, away from the godless self- 
centredness of this world towards the kingdom 
of Christ. 

As we discussed the Report at this Assembly, 
sharp differences in theological viewpoint were 
expressed among us. In view of the greatness of 
the theme, this fact should occasion no surprise. 
The nature of our disagreements and their refer- 
ence to the contents of the Report are described 
in brief here and more fully in the précis [sum- 
mary] of our discussions. But even our difficulties 
provided us with a common bond, as, confronted 
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Statement on the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme, 
“Christ—the Hope of the World,” adopted by the Assembly, August, 1954 


by this great theme, we saw our differences and 
disagreements become diverse insights into its 
richness. 

Our major criticism of the Report relates not 
so much to its substance as to its mode of ex- 
pression; not to what is said, but to what is not 
said. We find that the note of joyous affirmation 
and radiant expectancy which should mark a 
statement of the Christian hope does not suf- 
ficiently illuminate the Report. We find certain 
important omissions: the present work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church and the world; specific 
reference to “signs of hope”; adequate treatment 
of the theme of creation and cosmic redemption. 

We are not agreed on the relationship between 
the Christian’s hope here and now, and his ulti- 
mate hope. As the précis of our discussion clearly 
reveals, we are not satisfied with the presentation 
in the Report of the so-called “rival hopes.” Some 
hold that a too sympathetic account has been given 
of these hopes, some ask for a more understanding 
treatment of them and many point out that the list 
is incomplete and should certainly include hopes 
which falsely bear the Christian name. We are not 
wholly satisfied with the treatment of the non- 
Christian religions and are not agreed on the 
correct definition of our hope as it applies to all 
who, while believers in God, do not know Him as 
revealed in Christ. There are many who feel that 
the Report should emphasize more strongly the 
solidarity between the people of the Western 
world and those of other continents. And some 
think that too sharp a distinction is made between 
the Church and the world. 











of Churches 


The Report has engaged the full attention of 
the Assembly. It moved us not only to agreement 
and disagreement, but to testimony. It is our de- 
sire that all who read it will be moved to give 
utterance to the Christian hope in their own 
words and with the additions which their thought 
and prayer discover. Our witness will thus be- 
come our united response to the Report, for by 
its aid, and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
we shall then speak together of the living Christ, 
the hope of the world. The joyous word rings 
across the world and through all time: “Christ 
is risen!” We cry: “Christ is risen indeed!” 

Because Jesus Christ died and rose again for 
the world and will come again to renew it and 
judge it in His glory and grace, this world is 
anchored to Him and unshakable hope. He rules 
over all history by the power of His Cross and 
resurrection and nothing can pluck this world 
out of His hands. His eternal purpose of redemp- 
tion will be brought to its complete consumma- 
tion. Because Christ is the living Christ, He is 
able to meet us in every circumstance of life and 
every mood of our hearts. 

The Holy Spirit is living and working within 
men. The steadfastness of Christian men and 
women in their daily work and their courage in 
times of trouble are tokens of our hope in Christ. 
The fruits of the Gospel when it is proclaimed in 














the world, the winning of the hearts and lives of 
men by Christ, are tokens of hope. A society 
which seeks to recognize human dignity, where 
there is an attempt to distribute justly the burden 
and benefit of labour, where there is effort to 
banish hunger, war, and despair, is a token of 
hope. 

All these witness to His coming in our time 
where the Gospel is preached and the sacraments 
administered and the Holy Spirit descends and 
dwells in us; and to His coming in glory and 
triumph at the end of this age. 

The Church witnesses to this hope when it 
seeks, in unity with its Lord, to be His Church; 
when it is in the world as He is in the world to 
seek all, to save all, to serve all; when it manifests 
growing unity in its fellowship; when in its sacra- 
mental life the bread and cup are truly shared 
across all barriers of class and race, culture and 
wealth. 

It is in this perspective that the Report of the 
Advisory Commission is presented to the 
Churches. It cannot be represented as the only 
word of the Assembly on this subject. It is, how- 
ever, a creative and provocative ecumenical 
statement of Christian hope for this day. And 
it is, therefore, forwarded to the churches, with 
the commendation of this Assembly, for their 
study, prayer and encouragement. 












Teachers Are Members Too 


By BARBARA B. PITTARD 


I FEEL like an outsider in the class I teach. 
The members are good to me and very polite, 
but when any business or real problem comes up, 
they act like I’m not present—almost like they 
think I’m not interested. My job as a teacher is 
to study for them, not to bother my head about 
class problems; that is up to the members.” 

Thus Paul, teacher of an adult class, expressed 
his feelings to some fellow teachers. Most of them 
agreed with him. More important, Paul’s outburst 
raised the question, What are the roles of the 
teacher and the members in an adult class? 

In searching for the answer to this question we 
discover that the sources of our ideas are as 
multiple as the roles. The sources include what 
others expect of us; tradition; experience; con- 
cepts of teaching and learning. 

Teachers fill the roles their classes seem to ex- 
pect them to take. Typical of these is the Author- 
ity on the lesson and the Bible, Student, and Lec- 
turer. 

Another source is tradition—the way other 
adult teachers have done it in the past. Our own 
experiences as children and youth provide ad- 
ditional ideas about our roles as teachers or as 
members. 

Sometimes, however, we fail to recognize that 
children and youth, with their limited experience 
and knowledge, are quite dependent upon the 
adult teacher, while adults are persons of ex- 
perience and training. These vary with in- 
dividuals, but each adult brings his own unique 
experience and knowledge to the class. He is 
both independent and dependent in the learning 
situation. To think of our role as teacher as 
primarily a dependency relationship is to under- 
estimate the adult member. 

Our ideas of the members’ roles stem from the 
same sources: what they think is expected of 
them; what members in adult classes have done 
in the past; and how they behaved as members in 
other classes. They plan the class social life, 
service projects, and efforts to get and keep 
members. When lesson times come, they fill the 
roles of sponges, spectators, and space men. 
Silently sitting in their spaces, members watch 
the teacher struggle with the ideas in the lesson. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTICIPANTS 


An important source of our ideas of the roles 
we fill in our class is found in our concept of 
teaching and learning. If teaching is giving infor- 





Mrs. Prrrarp is director of adult work of the North Georgia 
Conference Board of Education. 
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mation and facts, we will be informers and re- 
ceivers. If teaching is pronouncement of truth, 
we will be preachers and acceptors. If teaching is 
a two-way, person-centered process, teachers 
and members will be responsible participants in 
the process. 

Many times our roles will be determined by 
our class purposes. If the purpose is to help mem- 
bers learn and live their faith, the responsibility 
sits squarely where it belongs—on the shoulders 
of the members. No one can learn for another 
person any more than he can eat for him. No 
one can live another person’s life for him or be 
Christian for him. 

As responsible participants the success or failure 


of the lesson will no longer be solely the teacher’s. 


Both teacher and members will share the roles 
of responsible participants. The difference in the 
roles turns out to be one of degree and not of 
kind. 

Let’s look at six of these shared roles. 

1. The climate setter helps create an atmos- 
phere in which we have psychological room to 
learn and to change. The climate setter accepts 
all members of the class as persons having some- 
thing worth while to share. Each person’s views 
are accepted—even when they are critical or con- 
trary to the ideas of the teacher and other mem- 
bers. The teacher accepts us even when we differ 
with him. Such attitudes create a climate of free- 
dom. 

The teacher shares in the freedom. He is free 
to admit that he does not know everything; that 
he, too, finds it difficult to live in love and charity 
at all times; that he does things that separate him 
from God; that he needs the loving forgiveness 
of God. 

In such a climate one can feel free to admit 
failures, weaknesses, or doubts. 

2. The listener supports the climate setter. He 
assures us not only of freedom to express our 
concerns but also that we will be heard. The lis- 
tener accepts our right to speak and hears what 
we say. He hears the real questions and the needs 
the members are expressing. He relieves the fear 
of judgment. He undergirds us with support and 
encourages us to change our attitudes and be- 
havior. 

The teacher is a listener more than a speaker. 
He knows that giving information does not, in 
and of itself, change people. Teaching and learn- 
ing become more than listening and speaking. It 
is a relationship among persons who are learn- 
ing. 














3. The explorer shares his thinking experience. 
We think with others, but we think for ourselves. 
The teacher continues to be a thinker and a 
learner, with this difference: He does not do it 
alone. Together teacher and members explore 
answers to problems. Together they search for 
truth. They seek to discover God’s will for their 
lives, to secure the inner power and group sup- 
port to try to live the discoveries. As explorers, 
teacher and members work together toward a 
common goal. 

4. The change agent helps us make needed 
changes in attitude and behavior. He must esti- 
mate the possibility of change and the resistance 
to change. If adults are to grow and change, they 
must do more than talking about it and admitting 
the need for change. The change agent is one 
who leads us from talking to trying. 

Let’s look at the change agent at work: 

In a typical adult class the members are willing 
to sit and be told rather than to exert the mental 
effort to search and find for themselves or to risk 
not knowing things they think they ought to 
know as adult Christians. The change agent knows 
it is hard for adults to let go of any long-cherished 
ideas. But he knows they have the potential to 
learn and change. The teacher and members tak- 
ing the role of change agent help balance the 
forces of resistance to change and the ability to 
change. This is necessary if a move toward change 
is to be made. 

The change agent may begin the use of new 
methods of teaching and learning, such as giving 
the members a choice of study topics and 
materials. This may help members begin to move 
from passive resistance toward active participa- 
tion. 

Changes in what and how we study usually 
take place through the teacher as change agent. 
The teacher will need other change agents to 
support him. Otherwise, the risk and threat is 
too much for him. His fear of the members’ forces 
of resistance would outbalance his faith in their 
potential to change. Members and teacher share 
the role of change agent. 

5. The witness testifies to the meaning of his 
faith and to the meaning of the gospel in his life. 
He knows through experience the meaning of 
the Christian message. He shares his experience 
of trying to be like Jesus and of his failures. He 
identifies himself with the prodigal son who came 
to his senses, turned, and accepted the loving for- 
giveness of the father. He witnesses to the love 
he found—love that he didn’t expect or deserve. 
He knows the good news is good news because he 
found that God loves him with the love mani- 
fested in the life, death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

Each member, out of his unique relation to God 
and his life experience, is a witness. Teacher and 
members form a company of witnesses who sup- 
Port and strengthen faith. Such faith and love 





Mrs. Pittard 


provide the inner power for change. Teachers 
and members help initiate the movement toward 
change. The redemptive love of God completes 
the change. We witness the miracle of God work- 
ing in the midst of our class. 

6. The servant serves the class. He gives his 
services and resources when and how the class 
needs them. He claims no special privileges for 
himself. The servant does not dominate or try 
to be the master of the group. He suffers when 
the members suffer. He rejoices when they re- 
joice. Success is found in the growth of persons 
instead of growth in numbers. 

Eight teachers tried out these roles in a labora- 
tory class at Columbus, Georgia. Here is what 
happened: 

They tried to create a climate of acceptance 
and freedom. They reduced the fear and threat 
that learning has for some adults. The members 
were asked what they wanted to get out of the 
study. From their responses specific goals were 
set. The members were expected to share their 
ideas and opinions as they sought to realize their 
goals. 

Study became spontaneous. Members and 
teachers studied the lesson materials. They 
sought additional helps in resource books. They 
wrote out their beliefs and ideas to share with 
the class. Freedom grew. They admitted their 
original fears and resistance. The teachers’ ideas 
of teaching changed. The members’ ideas of learn- 
ing changed. Teachers and members joined the 
class! 
































































ADULT LEADERS 





AS THE COUNCIL MEETS 





Guidance for the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





>The Adult Council 





Item of major concern this month: Relation- 
ship of the adult Christian education program in 
the local church to the adult-work program on the 
subdistrict, district, conference, and national 
levels. 


e PREPARATION 


The adult-division superintendent may do two 
things to prepare for this meeting’s concern and 
discussion— 

1. Study: (a) The items in the Discipline 1956, 
of The Methodist Church, referring to local- 
church and conference adult work. (See index, 
page 782, for references.) (b) Section titled “Be- 
yond the Local Church” (pages 106-109) in Adult 
Work in the Church School (4500-BC; available 
from The Methodist Publishing House at 35 cents 
each). It is hoped that the superintendent is fa- 
miliar with this manual and is drawing upon its 
guidance as well as using the resources provided 
in this section of each issue of ApuLT TEACHER. 

2. If at all possible, have a conference with the 
subdistrict or district director of adult work to 
establish a relationship through which he can be 
of real service to adult work in your church. 
(Check with your pastor if you do not know the 
names of these directors.) 

It would be fine if he could sit in on the coun- 
cil meeting and be ready to answer. questions. 
If he is not able to do so, your previous confer- 
ence with him will give you information to share 
with the council. Training opportunities for 
teachers, meetings of young-adult or older-adult 
groups, conferences for adult-division superin- 
tendents, curriculum materials—these are some 
of the types of information he may have to share 
with you. Be sure to ask about conference-wide 
opportunities as well as those in your own district. 
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e THe Councit MEETING 


1. Discuss the kinds of help the council mem- 
bers need in order to guide the adult division 
in its work. 

Small groups, as far as possible made up of 
persons carrying a particular responsibility in 
adult work in the church (teachers or other study 
leaders, class presidents, other officers) , may spend 
twenty to thirty minutes discussing their particu- 
lar needs. Use of space, teaching methods, use of 
printed and audio-visual resources for teaching, 
better understanding of the Bible, time for crea- 
tive study, how to reach adults who are not now 
in meaningful groups, evangelistic possibilities, 
fellowship activities—these may appear as points 
of need. Let the ideas be worked out freely in 
the small groups. Ask each small group to report 
so that the recorder may list the needs on the 
board. 

2. Summarize the needs for help. 

3. Draw upon information from the district (or 
subdistrict) director of adult work as to training 
opportunities and other means of helping local- 
church workers. In addition to district affairs, 
quote dates for conference-wide schools and con- 
ferences which are open to local-church leaders. 
Work out a plan to enlist several council mem- 
bers and other adults to attend these schools and 
conferences. 

Next, think together of ways in which coun- 
cil members may work to help one another im- 
prove as teachers and as persons responsible for 
particular tasks. In this consideration, as in the 
entire meeting, the pastor can be of great help, 
for he has skills he can share with these adult 
workers. 

4. Close the meeting with appropriate devo- 
tional moments, centered perhaps on the unity of 
the task in the Christian education of adults across 
lines of churches and areas, our common purpose 
under God. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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A Sample of Progress 


By A. LEONARD MILLER 


In this firsthand report of the adult division in 
our church school we shall trace the events of 
the past year and share with you our problems 
as well as our victories. 

First, we looked for a superintendent for the 
division. We wanted someone who was capable, 
who had an open mind, and who was highly re- 
spected by the adults in our church. When this 
man was found and challenged, he accepted the 
job. We gave him a full set of the booklets on 
adult work! and asked that he browse through 
each of them rather carefully before we sat down 
for a serious conference. In less than two weeks 
he reported back—overflowing with enthusiasm 
as to what might happen if only the leaders were 
to catch a vision of the possibilities that were be- 
fore them. 

That, of course, was the big hurdle: how to 
transfer the vision and enthusiasm of this one 
individual to the leaders of our five classes. We 
decided to take the simplest approach. We hand- 
picked a few individuals from each group and 
got them pledged to attend a series of five or six 
meetings in which we would take a real look at 
our adult program. We also invited all class of- 
ficers and any others who might be interested. 

This informal group met for six Tuesday nights. 
We had a supply of all the adult booklets; each 
person chose the one most suited to his age or 
class. The superintendent taught the group. As 
minister of education, I stood by as resource 
person. Basically, the superintendent’s approach 
was: If we just follow the suggestions in these 
booklets—and give them a chance—they will 
prove workable. 

Individuals or small committees were asked to 
make studies and bring in reports. 

One group discovered that the parents of many 
children in our Sunday ‘school had no other con- 
nection with our church—or with any other 
church. This presented a definite challenge. 

Another committee discovered that ours was 
a “one hour” church: adults went to church or 
to Sunday school, but seldom to both. This fact 
presented a different kind of challenge. 

A third group reminded us that we had no 
class with a special appeal for young unmarried 
career people. Neither did we have any group of 
particular interest to couples who had been 
married only a short time. Someone else brought 
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in statistics about the large number of retired 
people, many of whom were winter visitors, who 
worshiped with us each week. 

One research group circulated questionnaires 
concerning subject matter and courses that would 
be of interest to class members. These were also 
circulated, in a limited way, among persons not 
enrolled in any group. As a result, the possibility 
of short-term courses received considerable dis- 
cussion. Some liked the idea; some didn’t. 

We decided to approve both approaches and let 
the classes have complete freedom of choice. 
They could have their regular teacher using 
regular curriculum material, or they could use 
the short-term specialized course approach, or 
they could work out any combination of the two. 

We selected the four most popular suggested 
studies (How to Understand the Bible, Major 
Religions of the World, Christian Homemaking, 
and Christian Ethics in a Business World) and 
began to search for leaders who would prepare 
to teach these particular courses. 

The recruitment committee assured potential 
leaders that the minister of education would see 
that they had the necessary materials for back- 
ground reading and would help them work up 
their teaching outlines. They accepted the chal- 
lenge, and each teacher spent about three months 
in preparation before he began teaching. One 
teacher read more than thirty books. 

Three of the courses mentioned above have 
been given twice during the past six months. The 
other has been given once but is scheduled to be 
repeated in the near future. In the meantime, 
three other teachers have prepared courses to be 
offered this fall. 

Classes are discovering it is good to have short 
courses taught by teachers who have made un- 
usually extensive preparation. Attendance is in- 
creasing. Interest is increasing. Yet no class feels 
that it has been pushed into anything. 

Quietly and without fanfare three additional 
Sunday-school classes, plus one weekday Senior 
Citizens group, have been organized. Two other 
groups will have been started before this article 
appears in print. All have been set up to fill the 
needs that were discovered in the original study. 

Our adult council is now getting ready for a 
week-end planning retreat in which we hope to 
evaluate the work of the past year and make 
suggestions for the months ahead. Rather specific 
goals may be formulated this time, and perhaps 
a timetable will be set up for reaching them. 

During the past year our people took a sample 
of progress and found it good. This year, they 
will probably take a larger helping! 

















































ADVANCED STUDIES 












Leader’s Suggestions by Everett Tilson 





The Organization Man, by William H. Whyte 


Tus month marks the beginning of a unit 
planned for adults who are interested in a serious 
study of current trends of thought in the light of 
Christian values. Discussions will be based on 
a current book. The Organization Man, by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, was selected for this quarter. 
Guidance for readers will be printed in Adult 
Student, and this page will provide guidance for 
the group leaders. 


p> Introduction 


The outline below can more readily be justified 
on the grounds of convenience than of logic. The 
main headings may be treated as monthly topics, 
and the subheads as weekly topics. 

You will need to pick and choose from the sug- 
gestions in accordance with the specific needs 
and interests of your class. Treat these helps as 
“advanced” students should—as points of de- 
parture for independent study. 

The value of this study will be minimal if your 
group members treat it as an extended book re- 
view; maximal, if they treat Whyte’s book as a 
stimulus for a critical study of American charac- 
ter from the perspective of Christian faith. Such 
a study will entail diligent preparation on the 
part of the entire group. An examination of some 
books on the Christian faith will give us some 
valuable leads. You will, of course, make read- 
ing assignments quite far in advance. 


p> Suggested Outline 


Part I: The profile and production of organization man 
A. The distinctive marks of organization man 
B. The induction center of organization man 
C. The professional initiation of organization man 
D. The guiding image of organization man 

Part II: The growing universality of organization man 
A. The strange absence of organization man 
B. The uncritical idolatry of organization man 
C. The popular enthronement of the organization man 
D. The technical enthronement of organization man 
E. The fictional idealization of organization man 

Part III: The situation and prospect of organization man 
A. The new roots of organization man 
B. The useful church of organization man 
C. The sinful pride of organization man 
D. The effective resistance of organization man 


p> Part I. The profile and production of organi- 
zation man 


David Riesman, in The Lonely Crowd, discuss- 
es the “other-directed” type of person. His tastes, 
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morals, and attitudes tend to become mere re- 
flections of his contemporaries who happen also 
to be his peers. In the case of Whyte’s “organiza- 
tion man” these contemporaries and peers must 
also belong to the organization. If possible, have 
a member of the class give a character sketch of 
Riesman’s “other-directed” person. 

A. The distinctive marks of organization man, 
—Note that only when we get scientism, belong- 
ingness, and togetherness in combination and in 
just the right proportion can their victim accurate- 
ly be described as an “organization man.” 

Consult a dictionary, in addition to Whyte 
(chapter 3), on the distinction between science 
and scientism. Plan for a report on D.R.G. Owens’ 
view of this distinction (Scientism, Man, and Re- 
ligion, pages 13-24). 

See R. M. Brown’s The Significance of the 
Church (chapter 5) for a clear discussion of the 
reasons why the Christian “belonger” can idolize 
neither the individual nor the group. “Belonging” 
becomes evil only if membership in the group 
qualifies the independence and responsibility of 
the self before God. Have someone compare the 
nature of Christian community (see Brown) with 
the “belongingness” and “togetherness” of or- 
ganization man. 

Must the Christian spurn the plea for “group- 
ism” as the answer to his need for fellowship? 
Why? Could he—or rather, should he—be any 
more content with individualism as the solution to 
his problem? Why? 

B. The induction center of organization man.— 
Whyte implies that the practical bent of higher 
education in our day marks a new departure. 
Does the history of American education sustain 
his theory? Why has American education always 
been somewhat less strictly academic than Eu- 
ropean education? What can be done to give our 
campuses a more adequate view of their academic 
responsibility? Discuss. 

Jacques Barzun, in The House of Intellect, 
pleads for a more theoretical type of education. 
Two class members might debate the question: 
Resolved, That American higher education should 
be more theoretical and less practical in charac- 
ter. 

What are the implications of each of these 
views for the Christian faith? What Christian 
considerations might incline one to take the af- 
firmative side of this question? to take the nega- 
tive side? 

(Continued on third cover page) 
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JEREMIAH 








By HORACE R. WEAVER 


October 4: 
The Book 


of Jeremiah 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ir helps to hold up a thumbnail sketch of the 
history of Israel in order to see the period which 
we are studying. 

The patriarchal period (Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Joseph) is from about 1750 to 1300 B.c. 
Moses and Joshua lived in the thirteenth century. 
The judges “governed” from about 1185 to 1000 
B.C. 

The monarchy was established about 1000 B.c. 
by David; but after the reign of Solomon, the 
kingdom was divided. In this case the north se- 
ceded from the union, and thus was formed the 
Northern Kingdom (Israel) and the Southern 
Kingdom (Judah). 

Israel was destroyed in 721 B.c. by Sargon, who 
took some 27,290 Israelites captive. These are the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. The Assyrians replaced 
these with peoples from foreign lands (also cap- 
tives of war). It was thought they (being foreign- 
ers) would be a barrier to new revolts in the land. 
However, they (foreigners and resident Israelites 
in Samaria) intermarried, mingling races and re- 
ligions. Their descendants become the hated Sa- 
maritans of Jesus’ day. 

Judah, however, continued its independence 
from the days of Rehoboam (successor of Solo- 
mon) down to 587 B.c. At that time Nebuchadrez- 
zar completely destroyed Jerusalem, its houses, 
and especially Solomon’s Temple. This is the 
period in which we find Jeremiah living. He had 
lived in the north, at Anathoth, and so loved 
Israel. However, he preached in the south, to 
Judah. He loved Solomon’s Temple and had a 
priestly yearning for its altars and holy places. 


Reticion had moved through very interesting 
phases in Israel. The patriarchs had started the 
search for God. Abraham had moved “by faith” 
in search of a God not made by hands. Tradition 
states that his father had made idols in Ur. Abra- 
wanted a God who made man, not a god 
made by man. So the search began. 
__By the time of Moses we had the great em- 
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phasis on the covenant. The Ten Commandments 
were given, and God was seen to be a moral be- 
ing who demands morality of his worshipers. 

In the period of the judges “bands of the 
prophets” began to form, and ecstatic prophecy 
came to the fore. These groups of men actually 
had little bands (“orchestras”) which played. As 
they played, various persons were “filled with 
the spirit” and began to prophesy, speaking in 
“tongues!” Saul became such an ecstatic on 
several occasions. But this method of obtaining 
the will of God by “being entered” was frowned 
on by later prophets. 

During the monarchy the priests came to prom- 
inence. David appointed two chief priests: Abia- 
thar and Zadok. Both held high positions in 
the court. They became official sacrificers at the 
Temple and soon developed the hierarchy of 
the temple priesthood. 

Abiathar, however, was not fortunate in poli- 
tics and was banished to Anathoth for his mis- 
deeds. So we find him, the last of the line of Eli 
(who had lived in Shiloh before that shrine was 
destroyed by Philistines) , living in exile in Israel. 
Here Jeremiah was born and reared. 

Jeremiah’s family was priestly by profession. 
His father undoubtedly carried on the priestly 
duties at Anathoth. He would have been care- 
taker of the shrine—keeping it clean and seeing 
that everything was ready for any worshiper 
who desired to offer sacrifices to God. 

An early priestly duty had been divining the 
will of God by means of Urim and Thummim, 
a device for casting lots. This method seems to 
have died out pretty much by the time of Micaiah. 
The priests in Jeremiah’s day were chiefly official 
sacrificers and instructors in the law. 

Hosea and Micah emphasized the importance of 
the priestly function of letting the people know 
the character of God. Hosea cried: “My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge” (4:6). The 
fault lay with the idle and indifferent priests, 
who were not instructing men as to God’s true 
character. Jeremiah probably felt the full weight 
of Hosea’s demands. 
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October LI: 
Jeremiah’s Call 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J EREMIAH lived at Anathoth, about two miles 
northeast of Jerusalem. I have stood at Anathoth 
and let my mind scan the hills round about. 
Just across the valley, on the first rise of land, 
was Bethel. Here two of the greatest of the 
prophets had preached: Amos and Hosea. 
Amos had preached that God was not inter- 
ested in sacrificial offerings and rites, but that 
he desired above all else an ethical life. 
Let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 
¢ 


Amos had taught that 


the eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful king- 
dom, 
and I will destroy it from the surface of the 
ground (9:8). 


God had set his face and his eternal purpose to 
the development of a godly people. Ungodly peo- 
ple and nations were doomed. 

Hosea had preached in the same market places 
as had Amos. Hosea had had the same message 
for the first decade. However, his message later 
changed to include not only justice but also mercy. 
His wife, Gomer, had forsaken his home and had 
sought her paramours. Hosea had wanted to treat 
her as Moses had taught—to kill the harlot. But 
he soon realized that he missed his loved one. He 
searched for a long time, finally finding her on 
the slave mart. He purchased her, redeemed her, 
and disciplined her. Finally he reinstated her as 
the mother of his children and queen of the home. 

Hosea had learned that God is not only the 
God of justice but also of love. At the heart of 
the universe there is a “love that wilt not let me 
go.” So Hosea too found that God’s concern was 
not for bigger, better, more sacrifices. Rather, 


I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice, 
the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offer- 
ings (6:6). 


Hosea used the figure of speech that God is 
like a “father” to a son. He loves with “cords 
of compassion,” with “bands of love” (11:4). Yet 
God’s love was thwarted by Israel’s sinfulness. 
God’s purposes were thwarted by man and his 
heart was broken by the process. 
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Just two miles southwest of Anathoth was the 
City of David. Here Isaiah had preached for forty 
years. He had been the prophet of faithfulness. 
God wanted men to be loyal to the pledged word 
(to other nations) and to God. Disloyalty to God 
and man would cause a rupture among men and 
between men and God. 

It was at the Temple (Solomon’s) that Isaiah 
had had his vision of the Lord “high and lifted 
up.” Little doubt that Jeremiah had often gone 
on a half-hour walk to Jerusalem, to relive the 
great religious experience of Isaiah. 

Jeremiah would have thought of Isaiah’s em- 
phasis that men put their trust in horses and 
chariots—that are only blood and bone—rather 
than in the Spirit of God (Isaiah 31). Isaiah had 
cried: In what do men put their trust? In flesh 
or Spirit? Men were putting their national secur- 
ity in foreign alliances—with Egypt, then with 
another nation. 


The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses are flesh, and not spirit 
(31:3). 


Looxk1nc to the east of Anathoth, the land runs 
to the Jordan. It is a dry and arid area. Yet it may 
well have been in this dry and mountainous area 
that young David shepherded his flock. 

Jeremiah’s mind would have thought of David's 
earnestness and piety, his sin with Bathsheba, 
and the prophet Nathan who feared not king nor 
subject. Kings needed to be told that even they 
were subject to moral law, and Nathan was not a 
respecter of persons. He, as did Elijah to Ahab, 
called kings to account before the bar of right and 
justice. 

Little wonder that the young nineteen-year- 
old priest-boy felt the call of God. The very stones 
cried out the glorious demands of God for his 
people: the stones of Bethel, where Jacob had 
rested his head and where he had dreamed of 
“Jacob’s ladder” reaching to heaven; the stones 
where Amos and Hosea had stood, the better to be 
seen as the marketers listened to their message; 
the very stones of Solomon’s Temple. 

What more could a sensitive mind do, but listen 
to the voices that spoke so eloquently? To their 
voices was added the voice of the Eternal: “Jere- 
miah.” He answered, as had Moses, Samuel, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel before him: “Here am I.” 

The young priest, heir to the work of sacrificer 
and instructor of the law at Anathoth, was called 
to be a prophet. He must learn to destroy with 
words, in order that God could build with the 
Word. His message was difficult and unwanted. 
But it was essential for a new world order under 
God. 

The young priest left the altar to stand, as did 
Wesley, under the oak trees and proclaim: “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 
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October 18: 


Jeremiah’s 


Karly Messages 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


How dependent every man is on others! No 
great prophet ever stands on his own feet alone. 
He always stands on the shoulders of someone 
else. 

Jeremiah, the “prophet of spiritual religion,” 
stands on the shoulders of Hosea. Hosea, the 
“prophet of love,” stands on the shoulders of 
Amos. Amos, the “prophet of justice,” stands on 
the shoulders of Nathan and Elijah. 

Jeremiah knew his fellow countryman’s mes- 
sage by heart and quoted him freely. 

Hosea, in his domestic tragedy with his wife 
(Gomer), had drawn a parallel between his own 
thwarted love and that of God for his people. As 
he had loved Gomer, who had left him for other 
lovers, so God had loved Israel, who had forsaken 
him to find her security in nations. 

Even the prophets were false, and the priests 
were not instructing in the law. 


Every one is greedy for unjust gain; 
and from prophet to priest, 
everyone deals falsely (6:13). 


God cannot claim personal relationships with 
an immoral people, even though he was once 
“married” (covenanted) to them. Immorality 
breaks the covenant. 


You broke your yoke 
and burst your bond; 
and you said, “I will not serve” (2:20). 


The rebellion was on Israel’s part. 

Jeremiah likened Israel’s early years in the 
wilderness (under the leadership of Moses) to a 
hushand’s love for his young wife. God said, in 
remembering those days: 


I remember the devotion of your youth, 
your love as a bride, 
how you followed me in the wilderness, 


Israel was holy to the Lorn” (2:2-3a). 


But her disloyalty, her refusal to be holy, her re- 
fusal to place her security and trust in God had 
made her filthy. Not even “lye” and “much soap” 
can cleanse her (2:22). God could not support, 
nor “be on the side of,” such a being. Only moral- 


ity and a firm stand for eternal truths will call 
forth divine support for a nation. 

It is this immorality that Hosea called “the 
spirit of adultery” and which Jeremiah similarly 
denounced. 

The nation that forgets God’s part in its provi- 
dential founding is in for trouble, said Jeremiah. 
Israel and Judah both forgot to look to God with 
grateful hearts for his concern and actions in 
bringing the Hebrews to the Promised Land. 

We Americans fail at this same point. We think 
that morality and religion are electives in the 
school of life and that scientific and accounting 
courses are vital. Yet, knowledge without Spirit 
leads to depressions and destruction. We need to 
heed Jeremiah’s claims in our own day. 

Jeremiah, following Hosea, called for his peo- 
ple to return to the Lord (Jeremiah 3:14). The 
Father yearns to have his children back in the 
ancestral home. 


O Jerusalem, wash your heart from wickedness, 
that you may be saved. 

How long shall your evil thoughts 
lodge within you? (4:14.) 


God knows that immorality defeats a nation. 
Peace is impossible in immoral society. The only 
means by which peace can come to any group of 
men is for moral law to guide their thinking and 
policies. God is committed to this philosophy of 
history: “1 have spoken, I have purposed” (4:28). 
And his Word will not return to him void. 

Jeremiah was told to look throughout Jerusa- 
lem and see 


if you can find a man, 
one who does justice 
and seeks truth; 
that I may pardon her [Jerusalem] (5:1). 


This reminds us of the way in which Abraham 
tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah. God would 
save Sodom if Abraham could find fifty righteous 
men, nay forty-five, nay forty, nay thirty, nay 
twenty, nay ten. But there weren’t ten good men 
in Sodom. (Genesis 18: 22-33.) 

Jeremiah couldn’t find even one really just and 
righteous man. How many truly righteous men 
are there in your town? Think what God could do 
with fifty such men, nay with ten such. 

The basic problems of that day boiled down to 
infidelity. Men were unfaithful to the Ten Com- 
mandments; they therefore became unfaithful to 
men. None trusted the other, so each was unjust 
with the other. 

Fidelity to God and self is the basic rule of 
morality. Without this design in a person’s or 
a nation’s character there can be no hope. Reli- 
gion, with its emphasis on steadfast loyalty to 
God and his eternal purposes, is the only hope of 
mankind in any and all generations. 
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October 25: 


Deuteronomie 
Reform 


This article supplements the materials for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J EREMIAH was approximately nineteen years 
old when he was called to be a prophet. His king 
(Josiah) was only a few years older. 

Jeremiah had been prophesying about five 
years when a great event took place—the insti- 
tution of the Deuteronomic reform (621 B.c.) 

In all likelihood, the way for this great religious 
reform was prepared by Jeremiah himself. We 
have noted previously how Jeremiah had been 
calling his nation to “Return, O faithless sons” 
(3:22) for “you have done all the evil that you 
could” (3:5). 

Jeremiah’s ministry was very close to that of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. He had been calling 
his people to justice, to concern for the orphan 
and widow, and to respond to the loving God. 

We can imagine Jeremiah’s great joy when his 
king discovered a new book in the Temple. Hav- 
ing heard the priest (Hilkiah) and the scribe 
(Shaphan) declare it the Word of God, Josiah 
then inquired of the prophets. Huldah, a proph- 
etess, declared the book to be none other than 
the Word. 

The Book of Deuteronomy was found in 621 
B.c. However, it was probably written in 650 B.c. 
during the reign of the wicked king Manasseh. 


ManasseEH ruled from 692-639 B.c., over fifty 
years, which is a long time in Jewish thought. 
It is considered long because of their philosophy 
which believed that God approved a man’s life 
by giving him long life. Manasseh’s long life was 
hard to understand, theologically speaking. Hav- 
ing been a wicked and irreligious man, he should 
have had a short life. Very little is said in Kings 
about this long-lived ruler. 

Manasseh gave complete submission of his 
country to Assyria. He thus saved his kingdom 
from the destruction and captivity that befell 
Israel in 721 B.c. when the ten tribes of Israel 
were taken into captivity. 

Manasseh not only paid annual tribute to As- 
syria but also promoted good relationships be- 
tween his overlord and his nation by adopting 
their religion. He encouraged the adoption of As- 
syrian culture and initiated cultic changes in his 
own country according to Assyrian rites. 

Assyrian cult objects, such as horses for the 
chariot of the sun-god (2 Kings 23:11) and altars 
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on the roof for the star deities (verse 12) were 
established. Child sacrifice was reinstituted in 
Judah in the Valley of Hinnom in honor of Mo- 
lech at the shrine called “Tophet.” High places 
for worship of fertility deities were set up on the 
Mount of Olives. 

All this was obviously against the teachings of 
the prophets. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah 
had declared that Israel would be destroyed for 
doing such things as this. And Israel had been de- 
stroyed in 721 B.c. 


Durinc Manasseh’s reign, some unknown priest, 
or priests, sat down in great turmoil of soul and 
produced the book we call Deuteronomy. It was 
not written by Moses but was purported to be a 
sermon by Moses. This priestly writer realized 
that there were two types of religion being taught 
in his day: first, that of popular interest—sacri- 
fices and ritual; second, the idealism and spiritual 
religion of the prophets. 

This unknown writer combined the two re- 
ligions into one, thus effecting a compromise be- 
tween the popular religion of the masses and the 
high idealism of the prophets. He codified the 
faith of the prophets and made them laws ex- 
pressive of God’s will as related to sacrificial serv- 
ices. 

Thus Amos’ emphasis on justice (concern for 
bribery, for orphans, poor man’s rights, and so 
on) becomes in Deuteronomy: “It will be 
righteousness for us, if we are careful to do all 
this commandment before the Lorp our God, as 
he has commanded us.” 

Hosea’s emphasis on love is the essence of re- 
ligion in Deuteronomy, “And you shall love the 
Lorp your God. . .” (Deuteronomy 6:5). How- 
ever, this love is expressed by keeping the com- 
mandments of the Lord (7:9; 10:12f; 11:1). 

The religious ceremonies are to be observed 
from a new motive—not as a tribute exacted by 
God, but as an expression of gratitude, an expres- 
sion of religious devotion (5:15). With this codi- 
fying of the prophetic religion we have the found- 
ing of Judaism. Indeed, the author of Deuteron- 
omy has been called the founder of Judaism. 

Besides this fusion of priestly and prophetic 
outlooks, this reform called for the centralization 
of worship in Jerusalem alone—therefore all 
other shrines were to be destroyed. Josiah 
ordered all this to be done, and it was done. 

Surely Jeremiah looked on with approval. This 
may well have been his reason for silence during 
these years. His king was doing, in some measure 
at least, what he had been calling for for five 
years. Worship was being purified of heathen 
practices; religion was becoming ethical (though 
sacrificial too); and cultic high places dedicated 
to fertility deities were being destroyed. Even 
Solomon’s Temple was being purified of astral 
deities and other impurities. No doubt Jeremiah 
supported the Deuteronomic reform. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 1. 


INTRODUCTION 


We begin with this lesson a six months’ study 
based on the Acts of the Apostles. This unique 
writing that tells of the founding and the de- 
velopment of early Christianity is an appropriate 
study for our times. It is the basic writing in 
church history. It quotes no other histories, but 
all others quote it. For some years this book 
has been my favorite Bible reading. It reports 
one of the greatest and most miraculous things 
in history. 

The prophets attempted to reinterpret the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Jews. Isaiah tried 
to get the Jews to see that their mission was not 
to dominate but to serve. No one would believe 
his prophetic reporting. But in Acts there is the 
report of an almost unbelievable transformation 
of attitude and life, which was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The first followers of Jesus were Jews. They 
were intensely nationalistic and strongly sectar- 
ian. Through Paul’s courageous leadership and 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the Christians 
came to recognize that there is no principle of 
exclusion in Jesus Christ; the barriers of separa- 
tion between racial, national, and ecclesiastical 
groups are man-made. To study the Book of Acts 
and to accept it as history is a safeguard against 
loss of faith for the future. 


Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
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Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


The future is fraught with uncertainty, with 
possible tragedy, even race suicide; but the future 
is also pregnant with glorious possibilities. East 
and West have met, and their destinies are inex- 
tricably intertwined. The United States has given 
up its isolation and is attempting to work with 
other nations. The United Nations is gaining in 
strength and in favor. The white man has 
recognized other racial groups and has begun to 
co-operate with them. 

Denominational leaders are showing more 
willingness to co-operate and to leave their 
isolationist positions. The ecumenical movement is 
operating on three levels: within denominations, 
within nations, and around the world. (See the 
Adult Fellowship Series, pages 34-48.) There is an 
inclusiveness about God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Persons will come to be respected and re- 
ceived as persons and as children of God. 

This is the faith that I find in the study of Acts. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The Acts of the Apostles, when read with imag- 
ination, is exciting. I hope that the opportunity to 
teach in this series is inviting to you. 

Note the title for the unit, “Christians Witness.” 
The early Christians did! Christians today do— 
or do they? The topic for the lesson is “ “You 
Shall Be My Witnesses.’” What kind of witness 
are you, and what kind of witnesses are the mem- 
bers of your class? The aim of the unit and of 
the lesson is to help adults recognize their need 
for God’s power and the availability of that power. 
The power is available if and when Christians, as 
individuals and as groups, witness to that power. 

The resources are numerous. Study especially 
the material by Chilcote in Wesley Quarterly and 
by Rupert in Adult Student. I hope you have a 
copy of The International Lesson Annual. The 
books suggested on page 18 contain some very 
helpful background and interpretive material. In 
addition, you may have a pamphlet about World- 
wide Communion Sunday. 
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Bob J. Golter 


World-wide Communion Sunday gives an indication of 
how well Christians have witnessed in the world. 


Chilcote suggests that you note items in the 
newspaper that show the lack of, and need for, 
Christian witnessing. When I teach this lesson 
I shall make reference also to the World Series. 
That will be talked about by members of the class 
just before and just after the lesson, if not during 
it. As you prepare, pray and wait for the power, 
then witness in and by your teaching. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Not restoration, but creation 
III. “You shall receive power” 
IV. “You shall be my witnesses” 

V. United—in mind and in prayer 
VI, What of their witnessing? 
VII. Your witness counts 


To BEcIn 


Introduce the new unit in terms of the sug- 
gestions made in “Preparing to Teach” and also 
call attention to the topic for the day’s lesson. 
If it is your custom, have the Scripture read; 
then begin with the discussion of the scriptural 
background. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. Scriptural background 


The main Scripture in the lessons for the next 
six months will be from the Acts of the Apostles, 
which is thought to be the second of two volumes 
by Luke. The work is the basic writing in church 
history. Note Roy L. Smith’s discussion of “The 
‘Historical Framework” in The International Les- 
son Annual. 
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The writing was addressed to Theophilus. Com- 
mentators do not agree as to just who or what 
Theophilus was. Was he a Roman official, and were 
the writings a defense of Christianity? Was the 
writing designed to give a new convert instruction 
about Jesus and his movement? Or were the 
writings done for a literary patron? The word 
“Theophilus” means “lover of God,” and the 
volumes are important materials for all lovers of 
God. Consider Rupert’s discussion of the fourfold 
aim of the author of Acts. 


II. Not restoration, but creation 


The nationalistic longing of the Jews, even of 
the intimate followers of Jesus, is evident in their 
question found in verse 6, “Lord, will you at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” This ques- 
tion suggests a longing for “the good old days.” 
People today are inclined to this same longing. 
We vote for someone who will get us back to 
“normalcy.” 

Jesus was not concerned with any such cam- 
paign. History bears out that he was concerned 
not with restoration, but with creation. And from 
the next verses it is evident that Jesus was leaving 
the task with them. He not only did not restore 
the kingdom, but he assigned them the task of 
helping to create a new one. But with the re- 
sponsibility there came a promise. 


III. “You shall receive power” 


They were to receive power when the Holy 
Spirit came upon them. Sometimes I wish that 
the title of this Book might be changed. Instead 
of the “Acts of the Apostles,” it might well be 
called the “Acts of the Holy Spirit.” Suggest to 
the class that as they read the Book of Acts they 
make note of the times the Holy Spirit is men- 
tioned as taking charge of the fellowship and di- 
recting the apostles. (See 8:29; 10:19; 11:12, 28; 
13:2, 4; 15:28; 16:6; 20:23.) 

Martin Rist, who writes the Bible notes in The 
International Lesson Annual, suggests that 
“Whereas Luke relates the gospel about Jesus, 
Acts is the gospel of the Holy Spirit.” The greatest 
power in the world is the power of the Holy 
Spirit. We will be studying about this power on 
next Sunday. 


IV. “You shall be my witnesses” 


Both this topic and the one above are quota- 
tions from the memory selection, Acts 1:8. Chil- 
cote and Rist suggest that the word “witness” 
literally means “martyr,” and that it may refer to 
those who are persecuted and perhaps martyred 
because of their faith. The early Christians were 
witnesses after this fashion. 

The remainder of this verse serves as an outline 
for the Book of Acts. Witnessing was done first in 
Jerusalem; this is reported in chapters 2 through 
7. Witnessing in all Judea and Samaria is reported 
in chapters 8 through 12; and witnessing to the 
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end of the earth (of that day) is reported in chap- 
ters 13 through 28. 

This is an especially appropriate theme for con- 
sideration on World-wide Communion Sunday. 
Our world in one sense is much larger than theirs, 
but in another sense much smaller. There is no 
hour during this Sunday when there will not be 
multiplied thousands of persons participating in 
the service of Holy Communion. (This is also the 
Sunday involving the World Series; there will be 
many racial and ethnic groups represented on the 
teams. What influence, if any, did Christianity 
have in breaking down the barriers of opposition 
to Negroes in professional baseball?) 


V. United—in mind and prayer 


The apostles returned to Jerusalem and went 
to the upper room, supposedly in the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark. All these with one ac- 
cord devoted themselves to prayer. They were 
united in mind and prayer. This unity made it 
possible for the Holy Spirit to come with power. 
And so it did. And they became effective wit- 
nesses. 

Such unity in mind and in prayer is necessary 
for us. A midweek service of study and prayer 
can be the dynamo of an effective church pro- 
gram. An effective church program is not possible 
over a long period of time without united and 
dedicated effort on the part of the people. 


VI. What of their witnessing? 


This is being written at Easter time. It seems 
appropriate because the main emphasis in their 
witnessing was to the resurrection of Jesus. Note 
in verse 22 that they chose another person to take 
the place of Judas because, Peter said, “One of 
these men must become with us a witness to his 
resurrection.” 

The early Christians witnessed by word of 
mouth, They witnessed in their writing. They 
witnessed in their deeds of service. They wit- 
nessed also in their daily lives. Consider Rupert’s 
discussion in his points, “The Disappearance of 
Jesus,” “How Can We Witness for Christ?” and 
“The Growth of Christianity.” The title of the unit 
is “Christians Witness.” They did witness, and if 
we are Christian, then we will witness. 


VII. Your witness counts 


Here is the application of the lesson. Note Chil- 
cote’s discussion in the topics, “They Obeyed,” 
and “We Follow.” Consider also Rupert’s discus- 
sion of “Your Subpoena” and Smith’s topic, 
“Don’t Stand There!” Persons are inclined to give 
up in despair; but just as the failure of other 
people to do right discourages us, when we dare 
to do right we encourage others. The witness of 
each person is important and is necessary for the 
sake of personal integrity, for the sake of chal- 
lenging others, and for the glory of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How many different racial or ethnic groups 
are represented on the World Series teams? What 
influence, if any, did Christianity have in break- 
ing down the barriers of opportunity to Negroes 
in professional baseball? 

2. What have you done, or what has been done 
to you, as a witness of Christ? 

3. What all is involved in “saving” a person? 
What part does man play in “saving” people? 
What part does the Holy Spirit play? 

4, What has your church done, or what is your 
church doing, to witness “to the end of the earth”? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize any dis- 
cussion that has taken place. Remind the class of 
the wonderful opportunity we have in this six 
months’ study of Acts. Urge them to accept their 
subpoena and to become witnesses for Christ. 

The lesson for next Sunday is “Filled With the 
Holy Spirit.” If we are filled with the Holy Spirit, 
we will be witnesses, just as were the early dis- 
ciples. 


pf The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


The new unit: For the next six months the In- 
ternational Lesson Series presents a study of the 
Book of Acts. The first three months focus on 
Peter and his associates; the last three center 
around Paul. 

Your class program-planning committee will do 
a better job if they read the Book of Acts prior 
to making plans for the first unit. The Book has 
twenty-eight chapters. Many tell exciting stories; 
reading Acts is neither a difficult nor an oppres- 
sive task. 

Plan the first unit, “Christians Witness,” as a 
series. Unless you do, lessons will overlap and the 
best students will complain of excessive repeti- 
tion. Notice also a natural overlap with Unit II. 
Lessons for October 4 and November 22, October 
25 and November 8 are much alike. Your planners 
will want to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

Purpose of the unit: Adult church-school stu- 
dents should be led to see their responsibility 
for bearing witness to their faith with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Advance assignments for lesson 1: All class 
members should read Acts 1. Some will want to 
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read, or at least skim, the first twelve chapters. 
Ask everyone to think seriously about the ways 
they have witnessed for their faith and to be pre- 
pared to report briefly during the session. 

Assign one member to read aloud Acts 1:1-8. 
Some names of persons and places in this passage 
require advance study and oral practice. In order 
to read with real understanding, he should study 
the notes on the Bible text prepared by Chilcote 
for Wesley Quarterly. 

Two reports are needed: (1) What is the Book 
of Acts, and what are its aims? For assistance, 
see Rupert in Adult Student. (2) When, where, 
and how did the early Christians bear witness? 
Rupert suggests how Christians began their wit- 
nessing; the early chapters of Acts offer examples. 

Central question: How can we bear witness to 
our faith? 

Opening the session: The president of the class, 
or the chairman of the program-planning commit- 
tee, should make a statement about the beginning 
of a new series and the purpose of the first unit 
and the first lesson. Then ask for the assigned 
reading, Acts 1:1-8. 

Conduct of the session: Give each of the two 
reports five to seven minutes each, warning both 
students not to run overtime. 

Save at least a third of the session for brief per- 
sonal testimonies. Ask each member to tell how 
he has witnessed for his faith, naming persons and 
describing circumstances whenever possible. If 
your class is slow to volunteer, “prime the pump” 
by asking a few faithful members to lead off. Do 
not be afraid to wait briefly for the next partici- 
pant; you cannot expect perfect fluency in an un- 
planned part of the program. 

Alternate plan: After the first two reports, ask 
five people to speak briefly—about two or three 
minutes each—on where Christians should bear 





Resources for the Study of Acts * 


Christian Beginnings: Parts I and II, by 
Morton Scott Enslin. Harper and Brothers. 
Paper $1.25 

The New Testament World, by H. E. Dana. 
Broadman Press. $3 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair (“A Guide for Bible 
Readers” Series). Abingdon Press. $1.50 

The Acts of the Apostles, translated by Wil- 
liam Barclay (“The Daily Study. Bible” 
Series). Westminster Press. $2.50 

The Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes 
Jackson (Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary). Harper and Brothers. $2.75 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











witness in your community but are not doing so. 
Give other class members a chance to take part. 

Closing the session: Summarize briefly. What 
characterizes our witness today? What are its 
strengths, its gaps and shortcomings? How does 
it compare, for instance, with the witness of the 
early Methodists? 

An appropriate closing hymn to be sung or read 
aloud would be either 175 or 182 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. Ask another class member to read aloud 
the lesson prayer by Chilcote at the end of the 
Wesley Quarterly treatment. Or, better still, ask 
him to offer a personal extemporaneous prayer 
along these same lines. 

Advance assignment: Ask six or seven class 
members to serve on a panel discussion next Sun- 
day. These have a special responsibility for study- 
ing the lesson from the Bible and from the stu- 
dents’ materials. To do a good job in the short 
Sunday morning period, they also need to meet 
for a practice session during the week. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Luke’s method of handling his account is of 
great significance. Notice that his Gospel account, 
or first book, stops at a particular point and the 
second one begins. For him, the dividing point is 
not the Crucifixion. Rather, it is the post-Resur- 
rection series of appearances. 

It seems that Luke wished to emphasize Jesus’ 
victory over death and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit as decisive factors in the beginning of the 
Church. After the apparent defeat of the Cruci- 
fixion, the disciples and their friends participated 
in new and dynamic events. They were incapable 
of keeping silent. Their witnessing proved so 
vivid and vital that the Christian movement en- 
tered its second phase: expansion from Palestine 
into the surrounding Roman Empire. 


’ After his appearances to the disciples during 
forty days, Jesus gave them a strange set of in- 
structions. Instead of being told to launch an 
evangelistic campaign, they were instructed to 
wait in Jerusalem (Acts 1:4). 

Effective witnessing requires enthusiasm and 
zeal. It has little impact without willingness to 
rush out and do daring things. But there are times 
when quiet waiting for God to speak is the most 
fruitful thing a would-be witness can do. Though 
there are seasons when hard work is required, 
there are also seasons in which the witness should 
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quietly wait for more light and greater under- 
standing. 


¢ In his volume on Reflections on the Psalms 
(Harcourt, Brace, and Company) C. S. Lewis dis- 
plays his typically vivid style in phrasing this 
conclusion: “It is not out of compliment that 
lovers keep on telling one another how beautiful 
they are; the delight is incomplete till it is ex- 
pressed.” 

In a deeper sense this is true as one witnesses 
to his Christian faith. It goes deeper than mere 
offering of service. By telling others of wonderful 
things God has done, he suggests, the witness 
does more than seek to win a convert. His act of 
putting his own testimony into words is essential 
to the completion of his personal experience. 


& Everyone who believes in a specific goal or 
activity is an active witness to his loyalty— 
whether he uses words to express his feelings or 
not. 

At a rodeo last year I noticed that many of the 
spectators were dressed like businessmen and 
housewives. But one man looked as though he 
might have stepped out of the old West. His entire 
costume bore witness to his loyalty to the spirit 
of the rodeo. 

Do you know a believer in the risen Christ who 
is so ardently committed that one can recognize 
where his heart is, even if he does not open his 
mouth in formal witnessing? 


¢ “. .. though a man may not have even bread 
wherewith to give an alms to the hungry; yet, 
what is still more precious, he is able to give who 
possesses but a tongue. For it is a greater thing 
to strengthen with the nourishment of a word that 
will feed the mind for ever, than to fill with 
earthly bread a stomach of perishable flesh.”— 
Gregory the Great, in Sunday Sermons of the 
Great Fathers, a two-volume collection of early 
Christian testimony edited by M. F. Toal. (Copy- 
right, 1957, by Henry Regnery Co. Used by per- 
mission.) 





The Counselor 











By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The mood of the Christian faith, unlike much 
of the mood of psychological thinking, con- 
centrates on the present. One feature of Chris- 
tianity that commends it to our age is its relevance 
for contemporary living. One reason for a nega- 
tive appraisal of some psychology is the tendency 
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in many schools of psychological thought to read 
the present entirely in terms of the past. 

To be sure, there is a real sense in which we 
are products of the past. One of the genuine con- 
tributions of psychology, especially of psycho- 
analysis, has been to call our attention to the de- 
gree to which our present behavior has its roots 
in past experience. 

Habitual ways of acting are generally easier to 
fall back into than striking out in new and un- 
proven pathways. Patterns of behavior that 
proved effective in one situation tend to be re- 
peated even where they are no longer appropriate. 
The satisfactions of success in the past often prove 
so great that they outshine present accomplish- 
ment and tend to focus attention on the past. 
So it was with the apostles referred to in the open- 
ing verses of Acts who talked of restoring the 
glories of Israel at a time when a more appropriate 
emphasis was on what they could create in the 
present. 

There is a growing trend in the counseling 
world toward focusing attention away from the 
past to the present. While recognizing that present 
behavior has its early beginnings in the past, 
many psychologists are now stressing the “func- 
tional autonomy” of behavior in the present. 

The term “functional autonomy” is used by the 
psychologist Gordon Allport to describe behavior 
which has its initial cause in the past but which 
functions in the present in a way that is quite 
separate from early beginnings. He speaks of how 
a son might enter his father’s profession as a part 
of working through his problems with his father 
in a competitive way but who later discovers so 
many satisfactions in his work that he stays in it 
for its own sake quite apart from his family rela- 
tionship. In this sense, the past is important for a 
full understanding of the present but not because 
it determines the present. 

It is the capacity of man to grow beyond his 
past and away from it that Christianity has al- 
ways stressed. “You shall receive power” is the 
way the faith is stated in Acts 1:8, Another way 
of stating it is that we need not let problems of 
the past determine our way of life. There is power 
in the Christian faith to modify the past, to move 
away from it, to transform any pattern in a man’s 
life. 

The assurance of power is lacking in any purely 
psychological interpretation of life. Much as we 
need the understanding that psychology can give 
us of the causal connections between our ways in 
the present and our experience in the past, under- 
standing by itself does not provide the dynamic 
for making a change. Understanding opens the 
way for changes in the direction of more mature 
living, but the motivation for such change has to 
come from some other source. 

As the Book of Acts so vividly illustrates, it 
is at the point of motivation that Christianity 
functions so effectively. 
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October ILI: 


Filled With the Holy Spirit 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 2. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in our long study 
of Acts, in the unit, “Christians Witness.” If the 
topic describes us truthfully, we will give evidence 
of the title of the unit. 

This lesson, which tells the story of the birth 
of the Church, merits particular preparation. It 
is often misunderstood. There is too much em- 
phasis upon the tongues and not enough recogni- 
tion of the power of the Holy Spirit which trans- 
formed—and _ transforms—lives. (This lesson 
should help adults understand what it means to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit.) Serious study will 
enrich your own understanding and enable you 
to make this lesson about the day of Pentecost 
more meaningful to your students. 

Begin your preparation with an initial reading 
of these portions of the resources: Read first the 
Scripture, then the explanation of the text by 
Martin Rist in The International Lesson Annual, 
and the selection by Roy L. Smith on “All Filled 
With the Holy Spirit.” Read Rupert’s section, 
“Evident Changes” from Adult Student, and 
Chilcote’s discussion of “God’s Power Is Avail- 
able” in Wesley Quarterly. (Be sure to study 
these again after this initial reading.) Consult the 
resources suggested on page 18. You may wish to 
add one or more to your personal library. 

The resources are numerous. I have found them 
personally helpful. As you prepare, open your 
mind and heart. May your study so fill you with 
the Holy Spirit that you may speak not in mean- 
ingless words of unknown tongues, but with 
power to transform lives. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “All together in one place”’ 
III. “All filled with the Holy Spirit” 
IV. Before and after 
V. “This Jesus God raised up” 
VI. “Let all... Israel... know” 
VII. “You shall receive . . . the Holy Spirit” 





To BEGIN 


Ask the members of the class to share their 
memories of some common experience. For ex- 
ample, you might select the most exciting of the 
World Series games. See how nearly the students 
agree on something that happened so recently. A 
better analogy for the lesson might be a discus- 
sion of American reaction to the Armistice in 
1918. The probable confusion of views is analogous 
to the description of Pentecost, which is reported 
some fifty years later by a person who was not 
present. 

You may continue by asking members of the 
class to relate their interpretation of the experi- 
ence of Pentecost. You might even ask them to 
say what the Pentecost story means to them per- 
sonally. Then go forward with your presentation 
and emphasis as suggested in “Preparing to 
Teach” and the materials that follow. 

The aim of the lesson, first and last, is to help 
adults understand what it means to be filled with 
the Holy Spirit, that through faith in Christ we 
may be filled with the Holy Spirit, and that this 
is a possible transforming experience for any per- 
son. Furthermore, the aim is to help the class 
realize that a person so filled has tremendous 
power for doing good. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson relates the experience of 
the disciples and the followers of Jesus at Pente- 
cost. Pentecost was a Jewish religious festival 
that came fifty days after the beginning of the 
Passover season. 

The earliest followers of Jesus were Jews who 
remained, for the most part, orthodox in their 
Judaism. This will become more evident in the 
lessons that follow, but it is also evident in the 
sermon Peter preached at Pentecost. Jesus, who 
was crucified, was indeed the Christ, the Messiah. 


II. “All together in one place” 

This topic, and several of the others in this 
lesson, are quotations from the Scripture passage. 
This short quote might be related to a point dis- 
cussed in last Sunday’s lesson: “United—in mind 
and prayer.” That is the reason they were all to- 
gether; they were united in mind and prayer. 

In this connection, Roy L. Smith discusses the 
value of congregational worship: “There is a spir- 
itual and psychological value in being associated 
with other people in the same intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual quest. The intense spirit and interest 
of the group is contagious and inspires each in- 
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dividual.” This is not at all to discredit the ex- 
ceeding great value of private devotion, rather to 
emphasize and rejoice in congregational worship: 


The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Where people are gathered together, even two 
or three, in Christ’s name, he is there in the 
midst to own and to bless and to use. 


Ill. “All filled with the Holy Spirit” 


Consider Smith’s discussion of this topic in 
The International Lesson Annual. The emphasis 
in the Pentecost story is on what being filled with 
the Holy Spirit means. It is not that Jesus’ fol- 
lowers began to speak in unknown tongues, but 
rather that their lives were transformed. As 
Smith insists, “The proof of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit will always appear in transformations 
of character rather than in external phenomena 
such as excited behavior.” 

Rupert suggests that the experience of the 
Christians at Pentecost “can set a pattern for the 
kind of power that can out-last all others in the 
world. ... From that Pentecost experience began 
a spread of spiritual dynamic which was to con- 
quer all the world through its power.” It’s hard 
to know what a supposedly objective reporter 
would write about such a conference. Luke ex- 
plains it by simply saying, “and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


IV. Before and after 


Ask the class to suggest some advertisements 
or some other instances in which this phrase, “be- 
fore and after,” appears. Chilcote has this as one 
of his topics. Note also his discussion of “The 
Contagion of Goodness.” When they were filled 
with the Holy Spirit, they became courageous for 
the right, and their goodness became contagious. 

Consider also Rupert’s discussion of “Evident 
Changes.” There is no gainsaying the fact that 
something happened. The disciples were not the 
same after Pentecost as they were before. What 
happened then can happen again. Are there any 
“before and after” experiences of Christ you can 
tell about? 


V. “This Jesus God raised up” 


An emphasis of the early Christians was that 
Jesus was raised from the dead. In his sermon 
at Pentecost, Peter mentions this fact three times 
between verses 24 and 32. Peter says, “It was not 
possible for him to be held by it [death].” 

Smith has a thrilling discussion of this idea in 
his topic, “God Reversed the Verdict.” Can you 
think of any other situations in which God has 
reversed the verdict of man? Give the class a 
chance to list some current decisions, decisions 
which, according to Christian faith, God will 
reverse. 


Three Lions 


The Spanish artist, El Greco, gives his impression of 
Pentecost in this painting. 


For the most part Christianity is a story of re- 
versed verdicts. It is the gospel of a second 
chance. It is a proclamation that what is not right 
cannot last. God has the last word, and his word 
is in terms of righteousness. Consider some verses 
from the poem by James Russell Lowell, “Once 
to Every Man and Nation” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 263) or the poem by Martin Luther, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” (67). In it Luther 
affirms, “His Kingdom is for ever.” 


VI. “Let all... Israel... know” 


It was noted above that Jesus’ earliest followers 
were Jews. Their main concern seemed to be to 
lead the Jews to accept Jesus as their Christ and 
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Messiah. Read verse 36. People today claim to 
realize that the way of the cross leads home. We 
recognize that if Jesus had refused the cross on 
Good Friday he would not have known the Resur- 
rection on Easter morn. 

The idea of the cross was a stumbling block to 
the Jews. This was the main difficulty Paul had 
in accepting Jesus as the Messiah. Note his 
recognition of this fact concerning the Jews in 1 
Corinthians 1:23. Note also Paul’s heart-rending 
discussion of the fate and destiny of Israel in 
Romans 9 through 11. 

Not all the Jews accepted Jesus as their Messiah 
then, nor have they yet accepted him, but Chris- 
tians look upon Jesus as the Savior of all people, 
including the Jews. I have heard Jewish leaders 
say that if Christians would only show the spirit 
of Christ, the Jews and all other non-Christian 
people would be more favorably impressed. 


VII. “You shall receive .. . the Holy Spirit” 


Our study in this lesson has been concerned 
with what happened at Pentecost. This is fre- 
quently misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
reason of our literalism and legalism. I wonder 
sometimes if perhaps our wrong emphasis is in- 
tentional. We can glorify the disciples for their ex- 
perience and lift them up above the earth and 
thus be free of personal responsibility. Their ex- 
perience involved the supernatural, but that does 
not mean that their experience was unnatural. 
What happened then can happen again. It is our 
responsibility to let it happen. 

Consider here Rupert’s discussion of our 
power-mad age. In his consideration of “The 
Basic Question,” he says simply that our basic 
question is, How can we receive the power of the 
Holy Spirit? To what extent do we recognize 
this as a basic question? How can we lead our 
people to realize the basic nature of this question? 
Consider also his simple and thrilling illustrations 
in his discussion of “Personal Power.” Such power 
we can have; such power we should have; such 
power we must have if our civilization is to be re- 
deemed. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the most significant thing about the 
Pentecost experience? Why do you think so? 

2. What was the main emphasis in Peter’s ser- 
mon? Is such an emphasis needed today? 

3. What are some sins for which we need to 
repent? How can we motivate ourselves and 
others to repent? 

4. What is the main proof of the power of 
Spirit-filled lives? Can you give examples? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion. Emphasize again the main point of the 
lesson: They were filled with the Spirit. They 
witnessed to the power. Challenge the members 
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to consider such a possibility for the class, for the 
church. 

This is a good time to urge study of the lesson 
for next Sunday, which is entitled, “What Do You 
Have to Share?” 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: In the second lesson on Acts class 
members should learn to appreciate what the 
power of the Holy Spirit can mean in their lives. 

Advance preparation: In addition to specific 
preparation by panel members, all students should 
read the second chapter of Acts. One member 
should prepare to read aloud Acts 2:32-42. He 
may introduce his reading with a brief statement 
concerning the day of Pentecost, the people being 
addressed, and the speaker (Peter). 

Central question: What does the Holy Spirit 
mean to Christians? 

Opening the session: The Methodist Hymnal 
has many excellent hymns on the Holy Spirit. 
Sing 179 or, if no piano is available, read the hymn 
aloud. Then ask for the Bible reading. 

Conduct of the session: Give most of the class 
period to the panel discussion. Panel members 
will want to develop their own outline and per- 
haps ditto it or place it upon the blackboard; but 
here are some suggested subtopics: 

A. What is the Holy Spirit? Many Methodists 
are undoubtedly vague about the Holy Spirit. 
How does this fit into our Christian faith? 

B. What did the Holy Spirit do for the early 
Christians? Rupert suggests in Adult Student 
that the details of this Pentecost experience (for 
example, speaking in tongues) are much less im- 
portant than the spiritual transformation that 
occurred. Uneducated peasants became God’s ef- 
fective witnesses. 

C. How can we receive the power of the Holy 
Spirit? Here is a key question in the application 
of the Bible lesson. Both Chilcote and Rupert 
offer help on this question. 

D. What can the power of the Holy Spirit do 
for us? Here the panel may reason by analogy 
and for personal experience. What the Holy Spirit 
did for the early disciples, he can do, in a different 
age and in a different way, for us. Some panel 
members probably have felt that power. When, 
where, and under what circumstances? Does the 
Holy Spirit sustain us in times of trouble, inspire 
us to bear witness to our faith? 

One panel member should serve informally as 
chairman, starting the group off, making a transi- 
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tion from one question to the next, and summariz- 
ing briefly at the end. These leadership functions 
need not always be exercised by the same person 
or even by one person. These responsibilities may 
be shared by members of the panel. 

Closing the session: Sing 181 in The Methodist 
Hymnal after the panel concludes its discussion. 
Then ask a capable class member to lead in ex- 
temporaneous prayer that all may be willing to 
receive the Holy Spirit and use divine power to 
witness to their faith. 

Advance assignment: A symposium of four 
speakers is suggested for the next class period. 
The first two are almost a debate concerning the 
most important emphasis in national and world 
missions. Probably some of your class members 
believe in one approach or the other. Try to dis- 
cover such preferences and make assignments ac- 
cordingly. 


from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ Have you ever noticed the element of haste 
that is so prominent in the New Testament story? 
There is a sense of urgency that is preserved even 
where it is not directly mentioned. 

For example, the shepherds (conspicuous for 
their success in finding the infant Savior) made 
an eager, hurried trip (Luke 2:16). Commenting 
on that incident in vivid language of the fourth 
century, the noted Ambrose put it like this: 

“See the Shepherds come with haste; none come 
seeking Christ in sloth.” 

Genuine spiritual power from encounter with 
God through the Holy Spirit does something even 
to the way a man walks! He who has been filled 
with divine fire lifts his feet more quickly and 
vigorously than one who is a spectator of religion 
instead of a participant. 


% At a noontime fashion show in a Midwestern 
department store designers gave the public a look 
at what they called “A Galaxy of Fashion.” 

On each side of the white-covered runway there 
were four rows of a dozen chairs each. About two 
thirds of the chairs were occupied—but at least 
two hundred persons were standing to watch from 
a distance of twenty to thirty feet. Store represen- 
tatives went about eagerly inviting, “Wouldn’t 
you like to sit... ?” But few responded. Most 
spectators preferred to watch at a distance rather 
than take a front-row seat. 

Whether at church or at a fashion show, it is 
hard to get the front seats filled! Part of the rea- 
son stems from the fact that those who sit close 
to the scene of action are likely to become deeply 
involved. To an alarming degree we are becoming 


a nation of spectators at a safe distance. We do not 
wish to come into such vital contact that we are 
transformed into new persons. 

But those who are filled with the Holy Spirit 
must necessarily become deeply and personally 
involved. Casual viewing from a back-row seat 
does not foster the Spirit’s work. 


One who receives power from on high is likely 
to be shaken and disturbed. It is not a wholly 
comfortable experience. Describing his own 
dynamic meeting with the divine Spirit, Jeremiah 
compared himself with a man intoxicated—beside 
himself, as it were (Jeremiah 23:9). In the class 
session, it will be fruitful to give opportunity for 
personal testimony concerning feelings during 
times of deep religious experience. 


’ Though power is essential to the world’s work, 
it is also dangerous. That is as true of spiritual 
power as economic or political. One who has had 
a deep and genuine experience can become proud 
and intolerant if he is satisfied with it and ceases 
to strive for deeper understanding of God. Of all 
proud men, the stiff-necked Christian is perhaps 
the most obnoxious. 

Lord Acton summed up the story of mankind in 
warning of power’s effects. “Power corrupts,” he 
suggested, “and absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly.” In the church as well as out of it—be wary 
of power’s negative effects. 


* Spiritual power has much in common with 
wisdom centered upon the things of God; to seek 
is to find, but to boast is to lose. 

Eugene F. Rice, Jr., has made a penetrating 
analysis of this issue. As presented in the thought 
of Francesco Petrarch, fourteenth-century Italian 
poet, the heart of the matter is this: 

“A wise man never says that he is wise. On 
the contrary, to think oneself wise is the first step 
to foolishness, and the next is to proclaim it. ‘A 
generous soul will realize how meager a portion 
of knowledge is that which is allotted to all men 
combined, if we compare it to human ignorance 
and to divine wisdom.’ The wise man is fully con- 
scious of this ignorance. The peak of his knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of what he lacks,” 1 


[ The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In a world trained in the scientific method, reli- 
gious ecstasy is difficult to understand. When the 
law of cause and effect is expected to rule in in- 





2 From The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom, by Eugene F. Rice, Jr. 
Copyright, 1958, Harvard University Press. Used by permission. 
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exorable fashion, the only answer to unusual and 
perplexing behavior is found in a prosaic ex- 
planation such as alcoholic intoxication (Acts 
2:13). But if one is to speak of a transformation 
coming into the lives of men, making radical al- 
teration in their lives, how better could the change 
be expressed than in the rush of a mighty wind 
or the appearance of fire that does not burn? That 
events do happen that cannot be described in 
common-sense terms is quite clear. 

We cannot be sure of what took place at Pente- 
cost, but we can be sure of the results. We can- 
not recapture the details of the event, but we can 
explore the mood that was present. Here was a 
comradeship deeper than anything that any of 
the members had known before, a coming to- 
gether in fellowship in a manner that none of the 
group had heretofore encountered. Here was a 
sense of personal involvement that led to a desire 
to share in common to meet the needs of all, a 
spontaneous response to a sense of unity. 

Group life has been characteristic of Protes- 
tantism in our age. Only quite recently, however, 
have we become concerned about reaching deeper 
levels within the groups. We have known for a 
long time of the unifying power of a common 
commitment; we are now learning about the 
solidifying effect of shared personal concerns. To 
have all things in common has usually been 
thought of as referring to material possessions, 


October 18: 
What Do You 


p_The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” from “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bibe: Acts 3. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin to study, orient this lesson in the 
unit; consider the relation of the topics. Christians 
do witness by their sharing with one another, and 
even more by their sharing with non-Christians, 
because non-Christians are won to Christ by the 
witnessing of Christians. The aim of the lesson is 
to help adults realize that the Christian faith has 
meaning only when it is shared. 

As you prepare, ask these questions about 
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but in a very real sense the sharing of personal 
feelings creates a closer bond of fellowship. 

In the therapeutic world, group counseling is 
gaining greater recognition because of its obvious 
effectiveness. When members of a group feel free 
enough to share with others their personal con- 
cerns, a new dimension is added to the group life. 
When the fears or anxieties of one member be- 
come the common concern of the group, then the 
awtiul feelings of isolation and alienation so char- 
acteristic of the fearful person tend to diminish. 
When the necessity for maintaining an external 
mask of false gaiety or of implied competence is 
removed, then one is free to be himself and to let 
others know him as he really is. As he dares to be 
himself, he makes possible a real relationship 
based on open communication and freed from 
artificiality. 

Progress toward such freedom in personal re- 
lationships comes slowly. However, in an adult 
study class, or wherever people are willing to 
share out of their own experience and to talk 
freely about their current concerns, it is possible 
to move toward a greater openness, and hence 
toward a greater receptivity to the Holy Spirit. 

When sharing rather than telling is the mood 
of the group, and when sharing is done within a 
common commitment in the name of Christ, then 
an entirely new dimension of Christian fellow- 
ship can be experienced. 


Have to Share? 


yourself and about the class: What do we have to 
share? To what extent do we share it? With 
whom do we share? How extended is the reach 
of our sharing? Be careful lest you limit these 
questions to the matter of money. Probably more 
sharing of money is needed, but surely there is 
more to share than money. 

Doubtless there should be more sharing within 
the class. Fellowship within the class should be 
mutually enriching. The church can be and should 
be a redemptive fellowship. To what extent is this 
true of your church and of your class? 

There are numerous resources: Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, The International Lesson 
Annual, Epworth Notes, and various commen- 
taries. Perhaps the pastor can provide you with 
leaflets from various boards and commissions of 
the church. A study of the newspaper should 
acquaint you with the need for sharing the Chris- 
tian faith; the paper may also report instances in 
which the Christian faith has been shared. 
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Peter and John healing the paralyzed, by 
Rembrandt. 


Prepare diligently, pray earnestly, share sacri- 
ficially. Be an example. Show others the joy of 
sharing the Christian faith. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. At the church door 
III. Respectable beggars 
IV. What do you have to share? 
V. Sharing what you have 
VI. Getting more, sharing more 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson in the unit by relating it to 
the topics so far studied and to the title of the 
unit, as was suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” 
Call attention to the aim of the lesson. You might 
pose to the class some of the questions suggested 
for your own meditation. These could be in the 
back of their minds as you proceed with the les- 
son. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Scriptural background 


You may want to read the Scripture or have it 
read. It reports how Peter and John shared the 
joys and riches of their Christian faith with a lame 
beggar. His lameness was overcome. 

As the people marveled, Peter proclaimed to 
them the power and the glory of Jesus: “the Holy 
and Righteous One,” “the Author of life.” Peter 
tried to be forgiving, because they “acted in 
ignorance.” (Compare this with Jesus’ first word 
from the cross, Luke 23:34.) But Peter warned 
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his hearers to repent, “that your sins may be 
blotted out, that times of refreshing may come 
from the presence of the Lord.” Repentance pre- 
cedes times of refreshing. 

Two of the daily Bible readings are especially 
appropriate. In the reading for Saturday, Jesus 
stresses the primacy of unflinching sacrificial 
loyalty, which involves sharing. In the reading for 
Friday, Paul tells of his eagerness to share the 
gospel with the Romans and of his debt to all 
people. 

You may want to wait about raising these 
questions, or you may introduce them for discus- 
sion at this point: Have we done evil things in 
ignorance? Are there things that we should have 
done but failed to do—in ignorance? What re- 
sponse shall we make to Jesus’ stress on cross- 
bearing loyalty? To what extent do we have, or 
feel, an obligation such as Paul had to share 
Christ with others? 


II. At the church door 


Roy L. Smith points out the fact that the beg- 
gars and the needy are found at the church door, 
not “outside the doors of lodge halls, night clubs, 
movie houses, or around race tracks.” It is worth 
noting that those in need look to the church. The 
church does not carry on as much social-service 
work as it did formerly. The church has awakened 
the conscience of society, and more of the work is 
done by the state. But the needy still look to the 
church. It would be tragic if they ever cease to do 
so. 

Worship is a means of clarifying our ideals. 
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Worship gives inspiration for putting brother- 
hood into practice by becoming brothers. The test 
for the genuineness of worship is the attitudes we 
manifest in our relations with our fellow men. 
The rich and the poor meet together for worship; 
the Lord is the maker of them all. To do a good 
turn is helpful preparation for worship. To refuse 
to share the vision obtained in worship is to lose 
it. 


III. Respectable beggars 


How do you react to seeing a beggar on the 
street? Or what is your reaction to appeals for 
the needy? The reactions are varied: Some extend 
a helping hand; others wonder how people got 
that way. “Why doesn’t the city do something 
about this?” 

It is not always the case, but often the least 
generous are themselves beggars—but respectable 
beggars. Roy L. Smith discusses some of these 
who have no sense of responsibility for the ongo- 
ing program of the church. They are professional 
visitors, church tramps, ready to criticize, and al- 
ways demand appreciation and welcome. They 
think of themselves as “homeless angels”; they 
are, in effect, respectable beggars. 


IV. What do you have to share? 


This penetrating question is the topic of the 
lesson. The members may not wish to answer 
orally, but urge them individually, or as a group, 
to take stock of themselves. In effect God may be 
asking of them, “What’s that in your hand?” or 
“What's that in your mind?” or “What’s that in 
your heart?” 

It is an easy thing to escape personal responsi- 
bility by thinking of our whole church or of the 
nation. We are a part of our nation, and thus we 
should think of what the United States has to 
share. We do share through our foreign aid pro- 
gram. What’s the spirit of our sharing—to help 
others or to protect ourselves? What is it that we 
share—dollars, dynamite, or democratic idealism? 
We tend to bribe our allies. Small wonder, then, 
if they tend to blackmail us. 

Don’t stay too long on the problem of the na- 
tion. What about the professional people in the 
community, or in the class? What do teachers 
have to share? They can share a vision of truth 
and a love of learning. They can educate rather 
than indoctrinate and thus prepare students for 
solving their own problems. Parents can share 
with their children a vision of life, for life, and 
for the family. Friends can share their faith, their 
faith in each other and their faith in the possi- 
bilities of life. What do you have to share? 


V. Sharing what you have 


In his discussion in Adult Student, Rupert 
speaks of sharing our experiences, our resources, 
and our faith. Man is a social being; he depends 
upon society. To “pay his board” he should make 
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a contribution to society. Chilcote calls attention 
to the interdependence of persons and the inter- 
relations of life in his topic, “One Family.” 

Among other things, we ought to share our 
recognized needs. When we do this, we provide 
a chance for others to help us, and in turn they 
begin to share their needs and sorrows with us. 
When we share a sorrow, it is divided; when we 
share a joy, it is multiplied. The question, What 
do you have to share? is not enough. We must go 
beyond that to ask, Are you willing to share what 
you have? 


VI. Getting more, sharing more 


Rupert calls attention to the paradox about giv- 
ing and getting. When one begins to share what 
he has, to his amazement he finds that he has 
more to share. This is illustrated in the saying, “If 
you want something done, ask a busy person 
to do it.” 

In the matter of sharing, it is easier to go the 
second mile than it is the first; it is easier to go the 
third mile than it is the second. Whenever we 
begin to share, the things that we have to share 
and that are worth sharing seem somehow to be 
multiplied. On the other hand, in the things of 
the spirit and to a certain extent with material 
things, to try to keep them to ourselves is to find 
that we have less and less. The selfish person runs 
the risk of choking himself. The more willing 
you are to share, the more you will get; and the 
more you get, the more you must share. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some things we must share in order 
to have them or retain them? 

2. Which is easier to share, money or faith? 
Can we share one without sharing the other? 

3. What does the fact that people turn to the 
church for help suggest about the church? Is the 
church too easy on “beggars for bread”? on “beg- 
gars for easy respectability”? 

4, What is the fourfold promise of loyalty to the 
church? In what way is this vow related to our 
lesson? 
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How Firm a Foundation 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent Word! 
What more can He say than to you He hath said, 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 


“Fear not, I am with thee; O be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to 
stand, 

Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand.” 


—The Methodist Hymnal, No. 315 
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In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion and apply it to the lives of the students. 
To love is to give, to share. Christians witness by 
sharing. 

In the lesson for next Sunday we go beyond 
being willing to share; our lesson topic will be 
“Undaunted Witnesses.” 


——«—The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: The four members of the 
symposium bear primary responsibility for this 
session. All students should assume personal re- 
sponsibility for studying Acts 3 and either Wesley 
Quarterly or Adult Student. One should be pre- 
pared to read the Bible selection and another to 
offer prayer at the close of the session. 

Purpose: to help Christian adults see the need 
for sharing both their faith and their material 
possessions and doing so in the spirit of Christ. 

Central question: What do Christians have to 
share? 

Opening the session: Ask for the reading of 
Acts 3:1-10. Then let the chairman explain the 
plan for the session, describe the parts of the 
symposium to follow, and introduce the first 
speaker. 

Conduct of the session: Divide the available 
time among four speakers, giving each at least 
five minutes and preferably six to eight. Here are 
suggested emphases for each speaker: 

A. The first speaker should tell how Christians 
might share their material possessions and pro- 
fessional skills with those less privileged. The 
Bible tells how Peter and John, lacking silver and 
gold, gave health to the lame man at the Temple 
gate. Do our medical missionaries follow their 
example? How about our Methodist agricultural 
missionaries? 

Illustrations are found in the students’ ma- 
terials. One is Rupert’s account of our program 
of foreign aid and of American technical assist- 
ance throughout the world. Others may be drawn 
from the student’s previous knowledge or reading. 

B. The second speaker should emphasize the 
Christian testimony concerning the saving power 
of Jesus Christ. Our medical and agricultural mis- 
Sionaries minister to people’s bodily needs; our 
Preachers offer the greatest boon of all—Jesus 
Christ. Some, including some Methodists, argue 
that our total missionary effort should be in the 
latter direction. They insist that medical and agri- 


cultural missionaries offer services that would be 
better performed by agents of our government 
through foreign economic aid, the World Health 
Organization, and our technical-assistance pro- 


am. 

C. A third speaker may argue that aid for the 
bodily needs and for the souls of our fellow men 
go hand in hand. If we are concerned because 
they do not know our Christ, we are inevitably 
interested in their material needs and physical 
health. 

In the experience of The Methodist Church 
these are inextricably intertwined. Illustrations 
could be drawn from the experiences of John 
Wesley, as well as from contemporary mission- 
aries. See the quotation from Georgia Harkness 
in Rupert’s treatment. Note also Chilcote’s argu- 
ment that we “invest our kindness with the shin- 
ing truth that we are bound up in one family 
and that God is the Father of all.” 

D. A fourth speaker may take as his thesis 
that we Christians must share our faith or lose 
it. As we share our faith and our material re- 
sources with others, our own religious life gains 
vitality. Any Christian entirely wrapped up in his 
own affairs finds his faith growing weak. Note 
Chilcote’s answer to the suggestion that his 
church’s missionary giving be turned to a build- 
ing fund as a painless way of building a new 
church. 

Save time, if possible, for brief statements from 
others in the class who wish to participate. A 
stimulating symposium will lead many to think 
deeply about their individual and collective re- 
sponsibilities for World Service. 

Closing the session: Hymn 297 or 121 in The 
Methodist Hymnal would provide an appropri- 
ate close. If no piano is available, one or the other 
may be read aloud. Then ask another student to 
pray extemporaneously that we may share freely 
and with a glad heart both our possessions and 
our faith. For an example see the lesson prayer 
in Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Ask one member of the 
class to prepare to read aloud Acts 4:1-31. An- 
other member should be prepared to interpret, 
with the help of Adult Student or Wesley Quar- 
terly, the opposition early Christians faced from 
Jewish leaders. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’% The question of whether or not one should 
give to beggars on the street is highly contro- 
versial. Intelligent and dedicated Christians may 
take opposite sides in debating it. Without at- 
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tempting to deal with all the problems involved, 
let me give you a personal experience. Perhaps it 
will serve as a springboard for class discussion. 

One very hot noonday I was walking to my 
hotel in a Midwestern city. The sidewalks were 
almost empty, but under an awning of a depart- 
ment store a woman was selling pencils. 

She had a few pencils in a cardboard boxtop, 
along with headache tablets and shoe laces. Ex- 
tremely cross-eyed, she had badly twisted hands. 
Her back and neck were so bent that she could 
not hold her head erect. Obviously, she was not 
so much selling as asking for charity under a thin 
veneer of offering goods to passers-by. 

We chatted for several minutes before I slipped 
a coin into her twisted hand. As I turned away, 
back to my comfortable hotel room, she called: 
“Thank you, sir. May God bless you, sir!” 

Several questions emerge from that brief inci- 
dent. In relation to this week’s lesson perhaps the 
central issue is: Which was more meaningful to 
the recipient and the giver—a quarter of a dol- 
lar or five minutes of personal encounter? 


% Whether as a teacher in the Sunday school or 
other volunteer worker in the church school or 
community, one who shares time may actually be 
giving more generously than he who offers only 
money. 

You are probably aware that there is only one 
miracle that is reported in all four Gospels. This 
strange and sublime event, which is familiar to us 
as “the feeding of the five thousand,” rested upon 
the giving of a boy. 

A lad whose name was not even preserved was 
moved to give Jesus all he had. It wasn’t much by 
material standards: just five barley loaves and 
two small fishes. But it was this gift that provided 
the substance from which the Savior demon- 
strated his power to feed the hungry. 


+ “The Christian . . . must realize that the value 
of his good works, fasts, alms, penances, etc., is 
based, not upon the number or the quality of 
them, but upon the love of God which inspires him 
to do them.”—St. John of the Cross, Ascent of 
Mount Carmel (Doubleday Image Books; copy- 
right, 1958.) 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


We now have conclusive evidence that what a 
man believes has a good deal to say about his 
state of health. The relationship between emo- 
tional attitudes and physical well-being can be 
demonstrated in any of our own lives whenever 
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anxieties or tensions disrupt the normal function- 
ing of the body and create pain or discomfort. The 
new science of psychosomatic medicine demon- 
strates the interrelatedness of body and mind. 

It is not difficult, then, for us to understand the 
miracles of physical healing recorded in the New 
Testament. If we are able to demonstrate that 
emotional tension can complicate any organic 
condition and can, indeed, precipitate some phy- 
sical problems, then we are also able to assert that 
a healthy attitude or outlook can alleviate and, 
in some cases, eliminate organic problems. The 
New Testament miracles of healing were all per- 
formed in an atmosphere of faith and expectancy. 

Indeed, the one essential element that is pres- 
ent in all the New Testament records of healing 
is faith. Apparently healing could be accomplished 
only in an atmosphere of faith. It is as if the 
power of God is released in an atmosphere of con- 
fident trust but stifled in a condition of fear and 
distrust. 

Peter’s confident assertion to the lame man 
that he could walk was only another way of ex- 
pressing his conviction of how the power of God is 
alive and working in the world wherever the 
condition of receptivity is present. Peter was able 
to heal because men found in him a faith that 
was so confident that it became contagious. 

Whatever we think about the healing miracles, 
one thing is very clear—life unrelated to God is 
never really whole. 

Countless persons testify that more important 
than the state of one’s physical health is the kind 
of relatedness he feels with his fellow men and 
with his Creator. Christianity is right in asserting 
that to get right with God is more important than 
to be healed of physical distress. When Jesus saw 
sickness in terms of a disordered relationship with 
God and insisted on dealing with a man’s sins as a 
prerequisite to considering his physical health, he 
was placing the priority where it belonged. When 
he dealt with the man who was sick of the palsy 
(Mark 2:1-12), he talked with him first about the 
forgiveness of his sins and only later about restor- 
ing his health. 

It is of interest to note that the words “health” 
and “holy” come from the same basic root. To be 
in health is to be a whole, unified person. What- 
ever else religion does for a person, at its best 
it unifies or binds together his life. 

One author (Gordon Allport) writes of religion 
as providing the “supreme context” within which 
all aspects of life can be assimilated. The truly 
holy man is the one whose life is integrated 
around a supreme value. While many integrating 
factors can be found in life, religion makes the 
best provision for a context large enough to in- 
clude all of life. And it is in Christianity that we 
find Jesus who can challenge our commitments 
and demand from us the kind of loyalty that 
makes a meaningful whole out of the scattered 
fragments of our lives. 
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October 25: 


Undaunted Witnesses 


oa——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 4:1-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The aim of this lesson, as developed by the 
writers of the students’ material, is to help adults 
to accept the call to courageous witness as a part 
of their Christian faith, even when that faith 
calls for taking a stand for an unpopular truth. 
This lesson concerns the courage and the dedica- 
tion of the apostles. It will require dedication and 
courage to teach it. It is an easy thing for us to 
talk about, even to admire, what they did. But the 
challenge is for us to do in our day something of 
what they did in theirs. 

Orient the lesson in the unit. There is a kinship 
between the titles: for the unit, “Christian Wit- 
ness,” and for today, “Undaunted Witnesses.” 
They were undaunted witnesses; we are called 
upon to become undaunted witnesses. It is appro- 
priate that this lesson comes on World Order 
Sunday, just prior to Reformation Sunday. 

Along with a study of the usual resources 
(Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth 
Notes, International Lesson Annual), read cur- 
rent articles and editorials about the United Na- 
tions. You may wish to order some leaflets from 
the Board of Social and Economic Relations (740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois) , such as A Mes- 
sage on Vital Issues (single copies free), The 
Modern Samaritan (35 cents) or Who Is My 
Neighbor? (25 cents). You might be able to bor- 
row copies of these or other pamphlets from the 
pastor or from the chairman of the Christian so- 
cial relations committee in the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. 

You may wish to study the Social Creed and 
some of the Miscellaneous Resolutions to be found 
in the Discipline, Paragraph 2020 ff. You could get 
additional material for relating this session to 
your community by a critical reading of the news- 
paper, or listening to a conversation with some of 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


the leaders in the community. Or better still, you 
might talk with a member of some minority group 
in the community. 

All this study and research should be done in 
the spirit of love and with an effort to understand 
the situation as it really is and in all things to 
proclaim the mind of Christ. It may be that some 
members of the class will be displeased by your 
presentation. That point should really be sec- 
ondary to your effort to please Christ. Suppose 
Peter and John had tried to please everybody! 
Suppose Martin Luther had agreed to recant! 
Suppose John Wesley had obeyed the bishop! 

Pray as you prepare, that you may be well pre- 
pared, and that you may so witness for Christ 
that you will challenge others to become un- 
daunted witnesses. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “They arrested them” 
III. “The head of the corner” 
IV. “... they had been with Jesus” 
V. Your customs—or our experience 
VI. Undaunted witnessing 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the whole unit on Chris- 
tian witness and to the long series of lessons on 
the Acts of the Apostles. Use as much of the 
material suggested in “Preparing to Teach” as 
you think worth while. You might point out to 
the class, for example, the relations of the topics 
and suggest to them that it is easy for us to talk 
about the courage of the apostles and also easy to 
forget that we ought to do in our day something of 
what they did in theirs. If they had not done the 
way they did, we might not be meeting as we 
are. Unless we do the way they did, those who 
come after us may not meet as we are meeting. 

Read to the class the first and fourth stanzas 
of the poem, “Are Ye Able” (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 268). The question is asked first of the dis- 
ciples. In the fourth stanza we are reminded that 
the question is still asked. (If you want to star- 
tle the class and make the Scripture come alive, 
try the following announcement: “Our minister 
was put in jail yesterday because of his unpopu- 
lar stand on a certain current issue. The official 
board is calling a meeting during the church hour 
to consider what action the church should take re- 
garding the minister.” This could be elaborated 
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as well as the attitudes expressed in the papers.) 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson tells of a bold witnessing 
on the part of the members of the early church, 
of the troubles they had, of the power that sus- 
tained them, and of the successes they enjoyed. 

Describe the social and political situation at this 
time. The followers of Jesus did not mean to cre- 
ate dissension or to stir up trouble. They were 
wholehearted and enthusiastic about their belief 
in the Resurrection and their faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

(It may be worthy of note that Luke, the author 
of Acts, seems to suggest that whenever and 
wherever there is trouble, it is usually with the 
Jews rather than with the Romans, and that it 
is usually the fault of the Jews and not of the 
Christians. The closer to Jerusalem, the more 
trouble the Christians had with the Jews; the 
farther away from Jerusalem, the better chance 
the Christians had. For example, Acts 18:12-17 
reports a case in Corinth in which the Jews came 
out second best. The orthodox Jews were defend- 
ing their faith; the Christians were proclaiming 
their new-found faith.) 


Il. “They arrested them” 


Who arrested whom? Rist suggests that it was 
the Sadducees who instigated the arrest of Peter 
and John. Roy L. Smith discusses this point. Also 
note Rupert’s discussion on this point. 

History has demonstrated that it is difficult if 
not impossible to destroy ideas with bombs. In 
spite of all the United States can do, communist 
ideas filter through into our country, especially 
to those groups who feel unjustly treated and so 
are dissatisfied. However thick the Russian iron 
curtain may be, our ideas of freedom filter 
through. The Russians, we are told, continue to 
imprison and to send people off to Siberia. When 
attempt is made to crush an idea, germs of that 
idea are scattered far and wide. They take root 
and multiply. An ideology cannot be destroyed 
by force. It must be overcome with clearer and 
better ideas. 


Ill. “The head of the corner” 


“The head of the corner” suggests the place of 
honor. Thus it was that Peter and the apostles pro- 
claimed Jesus as the head of the corner. The com- 
mentators explain that in verse 10 there are three 
affirmations concerning Jesus—that he is the Mes- 
siah, who was crucified by the Jews, who was 
resurrected from the dead. 

In this connection Chilcote discusses an impor- 
tant point, “Two Gospels or One?” There is only 
one gospel; it has both a personal and a social 
emphasis. The individual cannot be saved apart 
from his social relations. Likewise, the redeemed 
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individual has an obligation to other individuals 
and to his whole society. 


IV. “... they had been with Jesus” 


The rulers and elders and scribes, led by Annas 
and Caiphas (you may recall they had something 
to do with instigating the crucifixion of Jesus), 
were impressed with the boldness of Peter and 
John. They marveled at them—uneducated, 
common men. It was evident to these leaders that 
Peter and John had been with Jesus. Jesus in- 
spired their boldness. Their dedication to Jesus 
and the Holy Spirit strengthened them for doing 
what they had done and for enduring far more 
than had yet befallen them. 

What about us? We may not be arrested and 
haled before the court, even a local one. But do 
the people who associate with us take note that 
we have been with Jesus? Is there any evidence 
of the spirit of Jesus in the way we speak or be- 
have? In John 15, Jesus urged his followers to 
abide in him and to let his words abide in them. 


V. Your customs—or our experience 


Here is the crux of the lesson so far as the 
Scripture is concerned. It is set forth in the mem- 
ory selection. In the face of what some have 
called “entrenched authority,” how dare these 
men try to break out of the crust of conformity 
and express a new and different idea? 

Chilcote suggests that the rulers had gotten 
themselves into “A Ridiculous Position.” That was 
not the first time nor the last that leaders were in 
ridiculous positions. In many cases, however, the 
more ridiculous the position, the more de- 
termined are those who hold it; and the more 
ruthless they become with their opponents. Do 
you know of any such instances? 

Here is the recurring problem of theory versus 
practice, or it might be better to say custom ver- 
sus creativity, conformity versus freedom, se- 
curity versus adventure. On which side of these 
contrasts do you think the members of the class 
would rate themselves? The answer to such a 
question almost certainly would be, “That de- 
pends on what’s involved.” How can you know 
what’s right? One should not reject the old be- 
cause it’s old; nor respect the new because it’s 
new. Likewise, one should not hold on to the old 
just because it’s old, nor reject the new because 
it’s new. 

Ideas and situations should be evaluated in 
terms of the whole perspective. One of the best 
ways of trying to understand is to put oneself in 
the other person’s place. Why is he proposing a 
new idea? What did the new idea mean to him 
or for him and for his group? To view a thing 
from both sides means to consider the question, 
‘How do I look to him?” as well as “How does 
he look to me?” Have you ever tried, in a discus- 
sion, to consider the question from the other per- 
son’s point of view? 


_ VI. Undaunted witnesssing 





The disciples made their choice. They con- 
tinued to speak of what they had seen and heard. 
They were undaunted witnesses. The Scripture 
reading for Wednesday reports an exciting and 
humiliating story. When Peter and John told their 
friends about their experience with the leaders 
of Israel, the group prayed to God that his serv- 


-ants might be granted “to speak thy word with 


all boldness.” Small wonder, then, that “when 
they had prayed, the place in which they were 
gathered together was shaken; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the word of 
God with boldness.” 

Have you ever known of any such courageous 
witnessing? Rupert speaks of the “Boldness of 
Christians” and “Courageous Witness Today.” If 
we are but willing to witness, we also can have the 
power of the Spirit. 

In the Beatitudes, as illustrated in the daily 
reading for Thursday, Jesus urged his followers 
to consider it a privilege to suffer in the name of 
righteousness. What are some things that need 
to be done in the name of Christ? What are some 
things that need to be undone in the name of 
Christ? Urge the class to be specific. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Were the apostles right in the way they 
preached in the name of Jesus, or should they 
have conformed? 

2. What instances of “status-quo-itis” can be 
given about you and the members of your class? 

3. What is your usual attitude toward a new 
idea: reject, accept, evaluate? 

4. How can the church be justified for its per- 
secution of those who have set forth new ideas? 

5. To what extent is the church today a “me- 
too” organization? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion: apply it in your life and in the lives of 
the class members. The challenge is to witness in 
the name of Christ. The lesson for next week is 
entitled “Christian Fellowship in Action.” 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the faith and courage of the disciples and 
pray that we may follow in their train. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask everyone in the class 
to study the fourth chapter of Acts and to think 
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about the opposition we meet when we witness 
for Christ and how we can best overcome that op- 
position. 

Purpose: To make adult Christians eager to 
witness to their own faith even when doing so 
makes them unpopular. 

Central question: What opposition do witnesses 
for Christ meet? 


Opening the session: A familiar and appropri- . 


ate hymn with which to open the session would 
be 256 in The Methodist Hymnal: “Faith of our 
Fathers.” This is so well known in many Meth- 
odist groups that it could be sung even without 
instrumental accompaniment if someone could 
give the opening pitch. 

Next ask for the Bible reading: Acts 4:1-31. 
This may be followed with a brief explanation of 
why Peter and John and other early Christians 
faced so much opposition from Jewish scribes and 
elders. 

Buzz groups, discussion stage: An excellent 
plan for the session in classes of twenty or more 
would be to form buzz groups of five or six per- 
sons each. Instruct half the groups to discuss 
where and why Christians meet opposition today. 
Ask the other groups to discuss how Christians 
can overcome this opposition. 

Dividing the class into these smaller groups 
requires either that the chairs be movable so that 
they can be rearranged in smaller circles or, as 
second best, that students turn around so that 
they can face one another. 

Each group should choose a secretary to take 
notes and prepare a report to the entire class. 
Give the buzz groups about fifteen minutes to 
talk, being sure that each group understands its 
assignment. Perhaps the leader should move from 
group to group to help each get or stay on the 
right track. 

Buzz groups report: After the assigned period 
the entire class hears reports from the secretary 
of each buzz group. Give each secretary one or 
two minutes, starting with the groups that dis- 
cussed where and why Christians meet opposition 
today. After they have finished, turn to those 
which discussed how Christians can overcome op- 
position. 

In most classes the secretaries can report from 
where they are; if the class is unusually large, 
ask each secretary in turn to come to the front. 
If there are several groups on each subject, the 
chairman should summarize carefully, pointing 
out agreements and disagreements among those 
reporting. 

Alternate procedure: In small classes the cen- 
tral question and the two subordinate questions 
for discussion may be placed upon the blackboard. 
All class members may participate in a roundtable 
discussion based on their reading of the Bible, of 
the lesson helps, and on their personal experi- 
ences. 

Closing the session: Hymn 270 may be new to 
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the class, but it would be an effective close. Per- 
haps the words could be read aloud, the music 
played, and someone in the class then lead the 
singing. 

Advance assignments: Ask one student to pre- 
pare to read aloud the Bible lesson: Acts 4:32 
through 5:6. Ask another to present a brief inter- 
pretation based on the analysis by Chilcote in 
Wesley Quarterly. (In a small class, of course, 
both tasks could be assigned to the same person.) 
The best musician in the class should study the 
“Fellowship” hymns in The Methodist Hymnal 
and be ready to sing or lead the singing of at least 
two. Finally, a panel of six must prepare for next 
Sunday’s discussion. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Every witness to Christ is tempted to play it 
safe, stay in shallow water near the shores of life’s 
stormy seas. But Jesus challenged his band of 
disciples to push out into the deep water in order 
to let down their nets for a great haul (Luke 5:4). 
Without an element of risk, there is little poten- 
tial for achievement. There must bea possibility 
of failure if success is to be significant. Indi- 
viduals, church-school classes, and congregations 
need periodically to leave the safe and shallow 
waters, push out into the dangerous deep. 


It is easier to talk about courage than to make 
a full analysis of what it involves. For there are 
distinctions between undaunted courage and sheer 
foolhardiness. 

In 1 Samuel 19, there is an account of an inci- 
dent that ended with flight. David was let down 
through a window and ran for his life. 

This was no coward who fled—but the slayer of 
Goliath! True courage involves willingness to take 
the path of wisdom instead of daring, when cir- 
cumstances require retreat. Every man and 
woman wants to be recognized as brave: One of 
life’s sternest tests is that of a situation in which 
one is confronted by the necessity to choose be- 
tween bold action and courageous retreat. 


One of the most exciting events in a recent 
rodeo was the calf-roping competition. A series 
of nationally famous riders shot from their chutes, 
threw and tied their calves in fast time: 16.2 sec- 
onds, 21.8 seconds, 19.1 seconds. 

Then the announcer called the name of a young 
rider. It was his first appearance in big-time 
rodeo. By comparison with experts he rode clum- 
sily. He chased a brown, rangy calf to the far end 
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of the arena before he succeeded in roping it. 
Then, for second after lengthening second, that 
boy strained, tugged, and grunted before he pulled 
his quarry to the ground. It took him forty-six sec- 
onds to finish the job. At the end, he had a few 
boos from the crowd. 

But the thing that mattered was that he didn’t 
stop until he had that calf tied so securely it 
couldn’t stand when the lasso was removed. 

Any man who enters a struggle runs the risk 
of making a fool of himself in his first few appear- 
ances. But courage to be last and to be booed must 
supplement one’s courage to make a start. 


+ Soren Kierkegaard’s Attack Upon Christendom 
(translated by Walter Lowrie; copyright 1956, 
Princeton University Press) is one of the most 
vivid books of modern times. An early section of 
it deals with the matter of worthy and undaunted 
witnessing; in it, the author trains his fire upon 
the “professional” in religion. 

It is possible for a man to be several things si- 
multaneously, he suggests. For example, one may 
be at the same time a member of a lodge and a 
dabbler in music. But the person who wishes to 
be a witness to the truth can have no competing 
loyalties. 

“To represent a man who by preaching Chris- 
tianity has attained and enjoyed in the greatest 
measure all possible worldly goods and enjoy- 
ments, to represent him as a witness to the truth is 
as ridiculous as to talk about a maiden who is 
surrounded by her numerous troop of children.” 

Analyze that stinging commentary by the critic 
of organized religion. Ask members of the class 
who consider themselves witnesses to look into 
their lives and ask: “Has my witnessing ever cost 
me anything—really? What should I give up if 
I wish to be a more effective witness?” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The evidence that Peter and John had been 
with Jesus was found in their boldness. Spiritual 
power meant for them not so much personal piety 
as daring courage. The consequence of their inti- 
mate dealing with Jesus was that they could 
speak out boldly, ignoring the repercussions. 

It is quite obvious that Peter and John were 
personally convinced of the message they were 
proclaiming. Theirs was no half-hearted statement 
of belief, no carefully reasoned argument of 
dogma. Instead theirs was on open declaration of 
a personal faith, a spontaneous sharing of a con- 
viction that had great meaning for them. They 
could be arrested and tried and even convicted, 





November Lessons 


This will be the second month in the study 
based on the Book of Acts. 

Unit I, “Christians Witness,” will be con- 
cluded with the lesson on November 1. 

Unit II (four lessons) is entitled “We Must 
Decide.” The purpose of this unit is “to help 
adults recognize how we make decisions 
daily which reflect the strength of our con- 
victions and loyalty to Christ and his teach- 
ings.” 

The weekly topics are: 


November 1: Christian Fellowship in Action 
November 8: We Must Obey God 
November 15: The Cost of Convictions 
November 22: Are You an Evangelist? 
November 29: Confronted by Christ 











but the expression of their faith could not be 
denied. 

The boldness with which Peter and John spoke 
is not only a chief characteristic of the Book of 
Acts; but it is, indeed, a distinctive mark of a true 
Christian. Because there is so little real boldness 
in the life of Christians today, there is reason to 
look more closely into the matter. 

The trends in our culture work against a bold 
and adventuresome spirit and tend to create con- 
forming persons who avoid controversy at all 
costs and who are so influenced by the response 
of others that any sense of inner direction is 
largely lost. They are thus “other-directed” in 
contrast to an earlier type of American who was 
“inner-directed” in the pattern of rugged, Puritan 
individualism. 

Peter and John stand in sharp contrast to the 
“other-directed” person except as the “other” 
person is found in Jesus Christ. Indeed, the 
strength of their commitment to Christ gave them 
the power to pursue their course regardless of 
the opposition. Were they to appear in our age, 
they would take vigorous exception to the high 
premium placed on adjustment and conformity at 
the expense of principle and of justice. 

In trying to understand the source of their cour- 
age, we remember that they had been with Jesus. 
The strength of their conviction grew gradually. 

Peter, in particular, is depicted as a bold and 
daring man only after Jesus’ death. Prior to this, 
he is depicted as an easy mark for the common 
weakness of impetuous indecision. He was nur- — 
tured into boldness by the fellowship of the dis- 
ciples under the leadership of Jesus. His life ex- 
perience reminds us that total commitment into 
adventurous living comes best when one has 
found security within the bonds of an accepting 
fellowship. The implications for the church of to- 
day are quite obvious. 
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UNIT I: THE UNITY WE HAVE AS CHRISTIANS 




































October 4: 
The Disunity 
We Have 


a—=The Leader in Action 








By WARREN M. ROBERTS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit of four sessions seeks to understand 
the unity we have as Christians. It is a study in 
ecumenical Christianity. You will want to have 
the purpose of this unit clearly in mind as you 
prepare to teach. 

Our purpose is threefold: (1) to guide your 
group to an understanding of the given unity we 
have in Christ, a unity shared by all Christian 
bodies: (2) to understand and appreciate the 
areas of agreement and difference among the 
many communions in Christendom; (3) to under- 
score our responsibility for making this unity real 
and visible to the world. 

You will want to become carefully familiar with 
the material in Adult Student. It will be helpful 
first to read the four lessons as a unit. They were 
written by Harold A. Bosley, minister of First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 

The biblical background for each session is 
found in the daily Bible readings listed in Adult 
Student. Commentaries such as The Interpreter’s 
Bible or The Abingdon Bible Commentary will 
enrich your study of the biblical references. 

Additional resource books are suggested under 
“Additional Resources” on page 35. The ecumeni- 
cal movement is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in Christian history. The recommended 
books will acquaint you with the history of the 
movement as well as the serious problems con- 
fronting our growth toward unity. 

You will find that the articles on pages 1 and 
4 will add to your appreciation and understanding 
of the ecumenical movement. 





Mr. Roserts is pastor of South Street Methodist Church, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The disunity we have 
II. Disunity in New Testament times 
III. Disunity—the price of growth 
IV. The first great schism 
V. The second great schism 
VI. The continuing struggle for freedom 
VII. Division is not the final word 


To BrEcIn 


You may wish to begin by introducing your 
group to the unit as a whole, stressing its purposes. 
Observe that during the next four Sundays you 
will be examining the unity we already have in 
Christ. This unity is discovered within our lack 
of unity as churches. Stress the fact that the unit 
aims to deepen appreciation and understanding 
among Christians, divided though we may be. 
Note that the Christian’s individual responsibility 
for growth toward unity is likewise a primary 
concern of the unit. 

Today’s theme is “The Disunity We Have.” The 
primary aim of this session is historical apprecia- 
tion and understanding. You will want to mention 
the three themes that follow. Let the class get the 
“feel” of where the unit is going. 


How To PRocEED 


I. The disunity we have 


Bosley (Adult Student) devotes most of the 
first lesson to tracing the historical development 
of the disunity of the churches. He begins by 
directing the student’s attention to the obvious 
evidences of division within the local communi- 
ties. Your group might approach this historical ac- 
count by comparing the divided witness in your 
community with the familiar surface-level ap- 
proach to unity. The man on the street says, “Why 
don’t the churches get together?” He reflects what 
he sees close at hand. The class might spend some 
moments reacting to this attitude. 

You could use their reactions as a springboard 
for raising the question from a historical view- 
point, Why don’t the churches get together? 
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II. Disunity in New Testament times 


Your class will be interested to discover that 
the New Testament era was not necessarily the 
“solden age” of Christian unity. Share with the 
group something of what Paul had to say to the 
Galatian Christians (Galatians 1:6-10; 2:11-14; 
5:1-12). The issue at stake, as Bosley indicates, 
was the process by which a Gentile became a 
Christian. Must he first become a Jew? Perhaps 
there were those in Paul’s day who regarded such 
an issue as a “tempest in a teapot.” Yet for the 
early Christians it was a crisis that led to division. 

To be sure, the church outgrew the problem 
by growing away from the Jewish-Christian 
group. But the fact of disunity is there. Again, 
you may wish to help the group understand that 
movement toward unity is halted when we close 
our eyes to the seriousness and depth of our dif- 
ferences. 


III. Disunity—the price of growth 


As often as possible stress the purpose of this 
lesson within the scope of the unit. More than a 
historical survey is intended. And your class will 
need more than a collection of historical data in 
the long story of disunity. Lift up the basic prob- 
lems that account for the historical events. Many 
of these problems are vital issues in our time. 
The early Christians found communication (with 
understanding) difficult. So do we! 

Bosley mentions other problems, doctrinal in 
nature, which divided the primitive Christian 
church. It may be well to indicate those which 
are still alive in the church. 

Just as the early Christians were apparently 
sincere in their differences, there is also sincerity 
within the modern movement toward unity. We 
must guard against the temptation to question the 
integrity of those with whom we differ. It is im- 
portant for the class to move from name-calling 
and ridicule toward Christian understanding 
that is not blind to the scandal of our divided 
witness. You can help them move in this direc- 
tion, 

At this point in tracing the historical develop- 
ment, the two great schisms in Christendom can 
be introduced. Use the early church’s defense of 
orthodoxy and its scourging of heresy as illustra- 
tions of the way in which major divisions occur. 


IV. The first great schism 


It will not be necessary to do much more with 
this section than to call attention to this great 
split between East and West. History has shown 
that the most serious cause of division was the 
issue of papal supremacy. In the interest of his- 
torical understanding, you may wish to emphasize 
the long searches for reconciliation and their 
eventual failure. 


V. The second great schism 
As you seek to interpret the significance of the 


Protestant Reformation, you. will be concerned 
with the depth of conviction and the courage of 
the Reformers. Distinguish between intent and re- 
sult. Luther tried in vain to reform the church 
from within. He did not intend disunity, but puri- 
fication. Further division did result, but Protes- 
tants are convinced that the Reformation was the 
work of the Holy Spirit. God needed fresh chan- 
nels for the revelation of his will, and these chan- 
nels were not available within the established 
church of Luther’s day. 

Illustration will give light and meaning to the 
three fundamental teachings of the Reformers. 
Your class will be completely familiar with the 
modern churchman’s neglect of the Bible. You can 
help them understand the hard-won battle that 
placed God’s Word in the hands of the people. 
Underscore the centrality of the Bible in Protes- 
tant faith and witness. 

Your personal experience of deep moments of 
communion with the Eternal, your thanksgiving 
for these direct unmediated approaches to the 
Father could be profitably shared with the class. 
Personal witness is far more effective here than 
borrowed illustrations. 

You will want to refer to Bosley’s definition of 
the Church as “the fellowship of believers—men 
and women brought together by the love of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ and described in the 
Scripture.” 

Obviously, the Church must function as an insti- 
tution. And yet there are many illustrations of 
how the institution hampers the fellowship in 
every local church. Help the group see that the 
Church is primarily a fellowship and only secon- 
darily an institution. And the fellowship is more 
than a “good-time-together-ness.” It is deep, inter- 
personal communication made possible through 
God’s love for us. Such fellowship is expressed in 
our love toward one another. The Protestant un- 
derstanding of the Church moves in this direction. 

Now set the stage for the next phase in the his- 
torical development by describing briefly the al- 
liance of the Reformation churches with states. 





Additional Resources * 


What Did the World Council Say to You? by 
Harold A. Bosley. Abingdon Press. $2. 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek, edited by 

Paul S. Minear. Bethany Press. $4. 
Christian Unity in North America, edited 
by J. Robert Nelson. Bethany Press. $3.50. 
The One Church, by Clarence Tucker Craig. 
Abingdon Press. $2. 
One Lord, One Church, by J. Robert Nelson. 
Association Press. $1.25. 
Evanston: An Interpretation, by James H. 
Nichols. Harper and Brothers. $2. 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

























The Bible is central in Protestant faith and witness. The hard- 
won battle of the Reformation put the Bible into the hands 


Three Lions 


of the people. Shown is the painting, “The Forbidden Book,” 


by Karel Ooms. 


Note how the persecuted became the persecutors 
and so contributed to further division. 


VI. The continuing struggle for freedom 


Here again the primary concern is the under- 
standing of Christian history. Methodism arose 
as a positive protest, a protest begun from within 
and aimed at purifying the established church. 
The material in Adult Student will assist you to 
make explicit the creative power of the free- 
church movement. Division and disunity remain 
the shame of modern Christendom, but we must 
not ignore the redemptive power of the Wesleyan 
and similar movements. 

In this connection you may wish to indicate 
a peril that pursues our quest for unity. The goal 
is unity, not an ironclad uniformity. In any con- 
ceivable ecumenical church, the rights of prophet- 
ic voices to call and recall the Church to her mis- 
sion must be protected. The Church exists not to 
conform to the world, but to confront the world. 

Clarence Tucker Craig warns us of the spiritual 
complacency that ought never to take captive our 
ecumenical vision. “No one can say that the 
Church confronts the world. The churches strug- 
gle with each other to find a precarious existence 
in the midst of the world.” 1 Subsequent history 
must not write such a verdict against the ecumeni- 
cal movement of our time. 


1 Craig, Clarence Tucker, The One Church, p. 10. 
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VII. Division is not the final word 


In his concluding section Bosley asks the stu- 
dent to consider the creative advances toward 
unity. The material preceding this section lays the 
groundwork for a positive teaching emphasis on 
what he calls a “new will toward unity.” 

Wherever Christians hold conversation with 
one another concerning our growth toward unity, 
one invariably finds negative responses from 
some who are convinced that the churches will 
never get together. It would be surprising if you 
do not encounter such reactions within your 
group. 

At this point it will be helpful to note specific 
evidences of our will to unite. The First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches affirmed the 
intention of the member churches “to stay to- 
gether.” The Evanston Assembly carried this de- 
termination further and said, “We intend to grow 
together.” 

Adult Student gives a necessarily brief sketch 
of union that has been accomplished among the 
churches. Let the class sense the sweep of this 
picture. Your pastor or the public library may 
have a copy of James E. L. Newbigin’s, That All 
May Be One (out of print). This book tells the 
story of the United Church of South India. It is a 
remarkable experiment in Christian unity among 
the younger churches. Their parent churches, 
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meeting at the World Council Assembly in Am- 
sterdam, insisted that these younger churches 
could not be brought together. What could not be 
done, however, was done. 

You will want to give careful consideration to 
the reasons that undergird the search for greater 
unity. Note especially Bosley’s affirmation that 
the unity we now have is not of our own making. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does a review of the history of disunity 
aid in understanding the basic problems in the 
quest for unity? 

2. In what specific ways has disunity been the 
price of growth? 

3. What values inherent in the Protestant 
Reformation ought to be preserved and streng- 
ened within the modern movement toward one- 
ness? 

4. How has the struggle between state churches 
and free churches contributed toward further di- 
vision? 

5. In what ways does a divided church confront 
a divided world with a divided Christian witness? 

6. In what sense is the spiritual unity we have 
a “given unity”? 

7. How do the younger churches in mission 
fields help point the way toward greater unity? 


In CLOSING 


In a few brief sentences, let the class see in 
summary the historical picture this lesson has 
sketched in greater detail. You may wish to con- 
clude with the thought that if we are not to accept 
division as the final word, the church must be the 
road to unity. Today’s lesson has provided the 
historical understanding to approach next week’s 
theme: “The Meaning of Ecumenical.” 


r——The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Christians have long been aware of 
the sharp disunity that has kept churches in dis- 
agreement and denominations in conflict. Chris- 
tians have also realized the need for unity in 
Christendom, but the thorny question is: How can 
we achieve unity? 

To gain unity we must first take a forthright, 
candid look at our disunity and attempt to under- 
Stand the reasons for such lack of harmony. To- 
day’s lesson asks us to make just such a hard, 
analytical examination of our problem. 


a 





Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University of 
on. 





Preparation: Select four members of the class 
several days before the class meets and ask them 
to prepare a “reaction speech” based upon a part 
of the lesson material in Adult Student. For exam- 
ple, ask one person to read the section entitled, 
“Disunity in New Testament Times.” Ask him to 
reflect on the material, then in his own words to 
speak extemporaneously to the class, explaining 
his ideas that resulted from the reading. Suggest 
that he not simply summarize the material, but 
that he make some positive observations that it 
brings to mind. 

Similarly, ask three others to read and react to 
the sections, “Disunity—the Price of Growth,” 
“The Second Great Schism,” and “The Continu- 
ing Struggle for Freedom.” 

To begin: Open by commenting on the universal 
longing of Christians for unity as contrasted with 
the actual present condition of widespread dis- 
unity. Refer to recent newspaper accounts of the 
ecumenical movement. (At this point define 
“ecumenical”: “to dwell in one house; universal; 
of the Christian Church as a whole.”’) 

Call upon the four speakers to present their 
ideas as suggested. 

How to proceed: Lead the group into a discus- 
sion by asking questions such as these: 

1. What human motives cause earnest Chris- 
tians to continue their vigorous disagreement with 
other Christians while recognizing the need for 
unity? 

2. What can the mission churches teach the 
parent churches about the practical need for 
reaching an area of understanding with one an- 
other? 

3. How can we achieve Christian unity without 
losing the principle of the free church? 

4. In what respects can the union of churches 
since 1900 be regarded as a pattern for the future? 
What indication is there of a desire for further 
unity? 

In discussing questions 3 and 4, remind the 
class that The Methodist Church is a good exam- 
ple of a free church that developed from a state 
church, yet which has, both in England and in 
the United States, joined into one its several 
churches. Here, then, is an instance of the pattern 
of unity which suggests further unity. 

In closing: Bosley writes in today’s lesson that 
we can hear the hum of the mighty workings 
of Christian hope for unity. Close the session by 
considering the implications of that truth. It im- 
plies an almost inevitable, inexorable movement, 
but note the word “workings.” Unity is desirable, 
but it will not come easily. 

Leave this question with the class: What can 
we do to lessen the disagreements among churches 
so that we can truly achieve the oneness we want? 

Looking ahead: Select five students, with one 
named as chairman, to present a panel symposium 
based on the next lesson. 
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October ILI: 


The Meaning of Ecumenical 





The Leader in Action 








By WARREN M. ROBERTS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A careful reading of the material in Adult 
Student is necessary preparation for teaching this 
lesson. For a fuller treatment of the material you 
may wish to refer to Harold A. Bosley’s book, 
What Did the World Council Say to You? pub- 
lished soon after the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. (See page 35.) 

Daily Bible readings are listed in Adult Stu- 
dent. The use of commentaries will help these pas- 
sages come alive as you prepare the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of “ecumenical” 
II. The Roman Catholic problem 
III. The growth of the World Council of Churches 
IV. How are we united? 
V. Diversity or division? 
VI. The “musts” of union 


To BrEcIn 


It would be well to approach this lesson by re- 
viewing the purpose of last Sunday’s session. The 
class will recall that the primary aim was histori- 
cal appreciation and understanding. Division and 
disunity are not to be accepted as final. We be- 
lieve God wills that we should be one. Loyalty 
to his will involves the attempt to comprehend the 
significance of contemporary movements toward 
fuller unity among Christians. 

The lesson today seeks to define the ecumenical 
movement in relation to its realization in the 
World Council of Churches. The ultimate bases 
for our unity and the directions in which union 
must move complete the scope of this session. The 
class will profit from your introductory state- 
ments as these indicate the directions in which 
the discussion will move. 

It is important that each lesson in this unit be 
related to the purpose of the unit as a whole. You 
may find it helpful to review that purpose each 
week. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The meaning of “ecumenical” 


The word “ecumenical” and the depth of its 
meaning will not find general acceptance among 
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Christian people until it receives adequate inter- 
pretation at the level of the local church. If we fail 
here, the word will be used without content; its 
meaning and importance will be appreciated only 
by theologians and leaders of the church. See the 
definitions in Adult Student. 

Let your group see that the meanings of the 
term are varied but closely interrelated. A Chris- 
tian cannot think and act ecumenically without 
considering the whole Church. Neither can he 
work and pray for the realization of actual unity 
without facing the implications of such unity for 
the missionary outreach of the churches. By the 
same token, actually to become an ecumenical 
Christian is to understand that the unity we have 
is not so much achieved as it is divinely given. 

Perhaps you will want to share with your group 
some factors in your own community which hin- 
der the ecumenical spirit among Christians. One 
city of no more than sixty thousand inhabitants 
witnesses two separate Easter sunrise services. 
One is sponsored by the United Christian Youth 
Movement of the local council of churches. The 
other is conducted by the Christian Endeavor As- 
sociation. The same city has two annual Commun- 
ion breakfasts where the United Church Men par- 
ticipate in a divided Communion service. Yet we 
are one in Christ. 

In this connection, it is well to help the class to 
an understanding of the depth of the ecumenical 
spirit. To be fully ecumenical is to be fully aware 
of unity as God’s gift and to be deeply penitent 
before our divisions. 


II. The Roman Catholic problem 


Your presentation will move from definition of 
the word “ecumenical” to its expression among 


widely separate Christian traditions. It is well to ° 


give careful consideration to the attitude of the 
Roman church. Adult Student makes this position 
quite explicit. The class needs to realize that 
Rome’s method of restoring the visible unity of 
the church is, as Bosley says, “precise and un- 
acceptable.” The reason why we find Rome’s invi- 
tation “to return” unacceptable is important. 
You will want, however, to guard against the 
temptation to digress from the core purpose of 
this lesson by giving too much class time to the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint. The problem is vast 
and no immediate, acceptable solution is in sight. 
Pope John’s invitation is not different in spirit 
from those of his predecessors. But the emphasis 
in this session ought to be on positive gains in our 
movement toward greater unity. 
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Ill. The growth of the World Council of Churches 


Adult Student presents a brief history of the 
emergence of the World Council of Churches. The 
pronouncement of the churches at the Amsterdam 
Assembly (1948) merits special consideration. 

Certain ideas ought to become vivid in the 
thinking of your group. We belong to Christ, and 
Christ is not divided. He is one. If the spirit and 
motivating force of the ecumenical movement can 
be captured in one sentence it is, “In seeking him 
we find one another.” You may wish to illustrate 
this truth in terms of local relationships among 
Christian groups with which you are familiar. 

In presenting the growth of the World Council 
of Churches you will undoubtedly encounter mis- 
understandings concerning what that organiza- 
tion is. Take time to explain the distinction be- 
tween a “super church” and a “council.” In prep- 
aration for this lesson, you may wish to discuss 
this distinction with your pastor or the executive 
secretary of your local council of churches. 


IV. How are we united? 


Three affirmations from the Evanston Assembly 
seek to answer this question. It may be helpful 
to note these all together before considering them 
individually. 

1. To affirm that we are united in Jesus Christ 
is to lay primary stress on personal religious ex- 
perience. Perhaps you will indicate that the find- 
ing of God in Christ is not so much a theological 
proposition or a creedal declaration as it is the 
individual’s Christian experience rooted in lov- 
ing commitment. As we have noted above, in seek- 
ing Christ we find God in him and we find one an- 
other. 

Possibly a better way of expressing this truth is 
to say that when we are openly responsive, God is 
able to find us. Then our human relationships are 
transformed, and we no longer feel compulsion to 
~<a that brother Christians can be so found by 

It will be valuable to underscore here as else- 
where the “given” nature of this unity. It is, as 
Evanston affirmed, the gift of God in Christ. 

2. Our unity as Christians must indeed be bibli- 
cally grounded. Adult Student helps the student 
sense the marvel of such profound agreement in 
this area at Evanston. The New Testament record 
was allowed to speak. Its gospel is a gospel of one- 
ness. Your understanding of the New Testament 
motivation toward greater unity will be enriched 
as you turn to that record, seeking other passages 
Similar to those noted in the students’ material. 
The purpose of this lesson will be well served by 
bringing together the impressive witness of the 
New Testament. 

3. The third affirmation from Evanston seeks 
to appreciate the unity that underlies our divi- 
sions. You will want to note the specific evidences 
of this unity amid divisions; for example, the pres- 



































































The pageant at the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


ence of Christ, the reading of the Word, the min- 
istry of the sacraments, and the call to disciple- 
ship. 


V. Diversity or division? 


In dealing with the material in this section a 
careful distinction ought to be drawn between 
diversity and division. You may wish to make use 
of secular illustrations of these differences. The 
United States, for example, is a country of varied 
cultures and customs, not to mention geographi- 
cal, political, and economic diversities. In many 
ways these differences serve to enrich the life of 
the whole country. Yet these same factors can be 
employed in patterns of life that undermine the 
unity of the nation. 

The vision of the World Council of Churches 
seeks to protect and preserve the diversity we 
know as churches. The ecumenical spirit is not a 
call for complete and deadening uniformity. As 
an example, you may wish to note specific differ- 
ences in ways of worship. Then you might em- 
phasize how these serve to fulfill the religious 
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needs of people of varying temperaments. Illustra- 
tions of this kind of spiritual richness may be 
found among the various churches of your local 
community. 

On the other hand, diversity may and often 
does lead to serious division. If one is to become 
an ecumenical Christian, he must guard against 
the assumption that all, or even most, of our dif- 
ferences are trivial. The struggle between free 
churches and state churches, noted in last week’s 
lesson, is often a matter of conscientious obedience 
to God’s will. Division is sin, a sin in which we all 
share; but the issues involved are not necessarily 
tempests in a teapot. 

One of the most serious sources of division is 
denominational pride. The Evanston Assembly 
affirmed that such pride is often a denial of “the 
sole lordship of Christ” and involves us ever more 
deeply in the sin of separation. Here again, con- 
fronted with denominational divisions, we need to 
seek Christ more earnestly in order that we may 
find one another. We must be brought “together 
at the foot of the cross.” 


VI. The “musts” of union 


The specific “musts” for the Church as she 
seeks greater visible unity need to be brought 
before your group in concrete ways. 

As you prepare this lesson, ask yourself what 
it means to “speak the truth in love.” That is, 
what does it mean when you huld conversations 
with people of other Christian traditions within 
your local community? Clearly, it does not involve 
a hurried glossing over of differences in the pre- 
tense that these do not exist. Neither does it mean 
speaking in such spirit as to convey the impression 
that God has vouchsafed the whole truth to your 
denomination for all time. To speak the truth in 
love is to be instructed and humbled by 1 Corin- 
thians 13. 

Perhaps you will want to consider how much 
“praying together” is practiced among Christians 
in your community. Are the churches providing 
opportunities for this experience beyond the an- 
nual World Day of Prayer observance? 

Praying together can make the unity we have 
in Christ manifest among Christian groups and 
before the world. Denominational prejudice can 
be overcome. Pride can be humbled. Christians 
can learn not only to speak the truth in love but 
also to listen to the truth in love. Areas of deep 
concern can be discussed where stony silence has 
been maintained in the past. The sin of separation 
and division can be confessed together before 
the mercy and love of God. And Christian groups 
who learn to pray together will find themselves 
drawn together spiritually. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you describe an ecumenical 
Christian? 
2. In what ways would your group benefit from 
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a careful study of the program and mission of 
your local or state council of churches? 

3. How does the Christian’s search for Christ 
lead him to a deeper appreciation of other Chris- 
tians? 

4. Why would the formation of a “super 
church” hinder the growth toward greater unity 
among Christians? 

5. How is denominational exclusiveness ex- 
pressed in your community? 

6. Where might your group begin to initiate 
group conversations across denominational lines 
in the local community? 

7. In what sense is the unity we have in Christ 
the gift of God? 


In CLOSING 


The outline headings in Adult Student will as- 
sist you in making a brief summary of the lesson. 
A helpful conclusion for this session would be a 
period of prayer. Let the group begin in silence 
and then encourage members of the group to offer 
brief prayers for an awareness of the unity we 
have in Christ. You may wish to close the prayer 
experience by asking that God’s will for unity 
might become evident within this group. 


pe——The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Last week we defined “ecumenical.” 
A simple dictionary definition, however, is not 
enough. Today we shall attempt to understand the 
implications of “ecumenical,” not simply as a 
word but as a movement. 

Preparation: Early in the week ask the five ap- 
pointed panel members to read this week’s ma- 
terial with thoughtful care. Since the suggested 
procedure involves the symposium idea, ask four 
of the panelists to prepare brief speeches in ad- 
vance, one on the subject discussed in the lesson 
as “The Roman Catholic Problem,” one as “The 
Growth of the World Council of Churches,” an- 
other under the heading, “How Are We United?” 
and the subject under “The ‘Musts’ of Union.” 
The remaining student will serve as chairman. 

To begin: Have the five panelists seat them- 
selves at the front of the room facing the class. 

Open the session by commenting on the idea 
that in Christendom there is one powerful force 
that tends to unify: the Christian oneness in 
Christ. Mention that all our Christian traditions 
contain the awareness of a divinely given spiritual 
unity that is clouded by division, but those same 
traditions contain the hope for eventual unity. 

How to proceed: Turn the meeting over to the 
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panelists. The chairman should introduce each 
speaker and his subject. 

Following the individual talks, the chairman 
should open the meeting to a general discussion. 

Here are several provocative questions that 
may lead to a lively discussion: : 

1. How sincerely does the Roman Catholic 
Church intend to seek true Christian unity by 
the latest papal call to an ecumenical council? 

2. Is there any way in which Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Protestant churches can 
sit in council and really reach common agreement 
that would lead to unity? 

3. Why has the World Council of Churches 
managed to thrive in spite of “chronic denomina- 
tional suspicions”? 

4, In what ways is the World Council a council 
and not a “super church”? 

5. In what respects are Christians everywhere 
already united? 

6. What is meant by the phrase, “Christ’s uni- 
fying work” in the Church? 
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7. In what respects is a certain amount of 
church differences good? 

8. How is it possible for divisions in the Church 
to spring from a sincere concern for the gospel? 

In closing: The panel chairman should bring the 
discussion to a conclusion by summarizing the 
main ideas presented. He should stress the 
thought that there are certain “musts” for unity. 
Perhaps he could read aloud from Adult Student 
the six concluding paragraphs listing these re- 
quirements. Close the session by reminding the 
group that ultimately the solution to the problem 
of achieving unity rests with us as individual 
Christians. Ask: Are we going to accept the chal- 
lenge? 

Looking ahead: Inform the class that each mem- 
ber should read next week’s lesson with special 
care, for several students will be called upon to 
speak impromptu in response to several significant 
questions relating to the approach to concrete 
problems. 


The Approach to Concrete Problems 
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By WARREN M. ROBERTS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this session in the unit, 
you will of course give careful study to the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. Additional resource ma- 
terial can be found in James H. Nichol’s Evans- 
ton: an Interpretation. Chapters 8, 9, and 10 are 
especially relevant. Harold A. Bosley’s What Did 
the World Council Say to You? supplements the 
material in Adult Student. Your pastor or church 
library will probably have a copy of The Evanston 
Report, which provides the complete text from 
which Bosley has selected many significant pas- 
Sages. 

Biblical background is contained in the daily 
Bible readings suggested for this week in Adult 
Student. 

Inasmuch as this lesson theme concerns con- 
crete problems confronting the Church and the 
world, you might prepare posters to be displayed 


in the classroom. Clip pictures and headlines that 
dramatize problems of race, poverty and injustice, 
international tensions, and the like. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The approach to concrete problems 
II. Evangelism—the first duty 
III. A responsible society—our second duty 
IV. Racial brotherhood 
V. Peace on earth 


To BEGIN 


The theme of today’s session is “The Approach 
to Concrete Problems.” You might begin by re- 
phrasing this theme. For example, “The World 
Council of Churches speaks to concrete prob- 
lems.” This, followed by one or more current il- 
lustrations of some of these problems, would af- 
ford a pertinent introduction to the lesson ma- 
terial. Call the attention of the class to the poster 
pictures and headlines and proceed with your 
presentation. 

The purpose of this session within the larger 
purpose of the whole unit is to develop an aware- 
ness of and sense of personal responsibility to the 
specific problems presented in the students’ ma- 
terial. 
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How To PrRocEED 
1. The approach to concrete problems 


Ask the class to consider the relation of man 
to his fellow men. The “isolated individual” is a 
fiction. Man is man-in-society. The individual is 
the person-in-community. Thus the Christian gos- 
pel is offered to man in all his relationships. Re- 
ligion is concerned with the whole man. The title 
of a book by Alan Walker, The Whole Gospel for 
the Whole World (Abingdon Press, $2.00), states 
the truth. Any gospel which separates the in- 
dividual from the groups to which he belongs is 
not the Christian gospel of the New Testament. 

For purposes of discussion and understanding, 
we do separate relationships into more or less dis- 
tinct categories. We speak of a person’s economic 
life, his social life, his educational life, his cultural 
experience, his religious experience, his political 
life. But in the living situation these areas are 
interrelated. They are the total experience of the 
person. And we are beginning to realize what a 
complex creature man is. 

Living illustrations of this truth are seated be- 
fore you as you teach. The extent to which the 
fact of the whole person becomes real to your 
group is the degree to which all that follows in 
this lesson will become meaningful. 


II. Evangelism—the first duty 


Note the solid core of agreement within the 
World Council of Churches concerning the pri- 
mary function of the church—evangelism. It is 
important to stress the New Testament directives 
for the task. Witnessing for Christ is our mission. 
The mission is the same with reference to the 
World Council, or Methodism, or the local church. 

The necessary personal preparation for witness- 
ing is carefully discussed in Adult Student. Urge 
the class to consider with you the justification for 
the person-centered emphasis. Each member, 
when he reflects seriously upon his own life, will 
realize how defective and unworthy his witness 
is. But the message of Christ’s Church goes be- 
yond this point to the truth that we can and must 
become more worthy. Our word must be the wit- 
ness of our life. For, as Bosley makes abundantly 
clear, Christian witness begins not in a resolu- 
tion passed by a council, but in a commitment 
made by a person. 

Just as man cannot be truthfully separated 
from his relationships, so the church must not sep- 
arate its primary task—evangelism—from other 
concerns. It would be helpful to illustrate this 
point by reference to the organizational structure 
of your local church. 

The official board accomplishes its work 
through five basic commissions—evangelism, edu- 
cation, missions, stewardship, and social relations. 
They are separated for the sake of emphasis and 
promotion, yet they ought never to be separated 
in terms of the primary mission of the church. 
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Each commission is, in the final analysis, evange- 
lism: Witnessing to win the whole person to the 
one Lord. 


III. A responsible society—our second duty 


Your presentation will find a helpful bridge 
from evangelism to concern for a responsible so- 
ciety if you will ask the group to reflect upon the 
“why” of evangelism. 

The whole person, in all his relationships, 
stands in need of salvation. And the creation of a 
responsible social order is therefore an integral 
part of God’s plan of redemption. Man must be 
redeemed in society. 

It is important to caution the class against iden- 
tifying the responsible society with any particu- 
lar “ism.” The responsible society stands above 
all contemporary social orders as a “moral yard- 
stick” which measures the society in which we 
live. The Church must witness within all social 
orders. Her task is not to conform but to trans- 
form. 

The responsible society must insure the preser- 
vation and universal extension of fundamental 
human rights. Adult Student mentions four of 
these. In this connection you may wish to cite cur- 
rent violations of one or more of these rights. 
Wherever you live, pertinent illustrations are 
close at hand. 


IV. Racial brotherhood 


As you prepare to interpret this section of the 
material, your understanding of the Church’s re- 
sponsibility in race relations ought to be deepened 
as you search your own conscience. Certain ques- 
tions are inescapable. The teacher who faces these 
questions in advance is better prepared to face 
them with his class. A few are mentioned here; 
others will occur to you. 

What does the New Testament teach in its total 
message concerning human brotherhood? If one 
God is our Father, are we not all brothers? What 
is my honest evaluation of prejudice and segrega- 
tion? Do I regard these social patterns as good? 
As necessary? As evil? Is my church a segregated 
church? Could it become interracial? In my per- 
sonal relationships, do I draw a rigid color line, or 
do I seek and welcome interracial friendships? 

It would be instructive to compare the firm po- 
sition of the World Council of Churches on race 
relations with the teaching and practice of your 
local church. The three duties Bosley notes as in- 
cumbent upon the Christian church may become 
the standard for comparison. 

You might ask the group to consider ways in 
which prejudice and segregation are justified. 
Racial brotherhood is often regarded as an ideal 
whose time has not yet come. But “the time” does 
not arrive automatically. The Church must wit- 
ness to brotherhood where she is. Hiding our fail- 
ures behind the sinfulness of the world is a denial 
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of our Lord. To conform is least resistance; to 
transform is Christian. 


V. Peace on earth 


The class will move toward a clearer grasp of 
the responsibility of the Church in international 
relations if you place particular emphasis on the 
international character of the World Council of 
Churches. It is a world council. It cannot speak 
from the perspective of national self-interest. 

Within your group there may be persons who 
feel that the Church should “preach the gospel” 
and leave international problems to secular 
groups. But the primary function of the Church 
is to witness to the whole gospel for the whole 
world. We cannot emphasize too often the truth 
that men need to be saved in all their relation- 
ships. 

The World Council of Churches in its Evanston 
Assembly addressed the churches on many prob- 
lems within the international sphere. Obviously, 
in one class session, detailed consideration of each 
problem is not possible. Yet the class ought to 
sense the scope and complexity of the many areas 
of concern. 

Here is an opportunity to witness for the need 
of churches—your church—to renounce the way 
of war. The position of the World Council of 
Churches is clear. Is the stand of your local 
church equally clear? It would be helpful to read 
to the class the specific quotations from The 
—— Report that Bosley cites in Adult Stu- 

ent. 

_ The call to each local church to renounce war 
1s powerfully supported: “The Church must seek 
to be the kind of community which God wishes 
the world to become.” 1 You can point out the 
fact that renouncing war is not enough. Positive 
action for peace is the required supplement. Such 
action includes the clear recognition by the 


es 
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There is growing recognition that one of the most helpful avenues to world peace is 
through the United Nations. Shown is the Security Council taking a vote. 


Church that war and the weapons of war are 
inherently evil. 

Working for peace recognizes the right of indi- 
vidual conscience on the issue of participation 
in war. The causes of war—social and psychologi- 
cal, political and economic—must be studied with 
an aim to their removal. And the pressure of con- 
cerned Christians must be brought to bear upon 
their governments for the reduction and control 
of armaments. Time will probably not permit 
much evaluation of the position of the World 
Council on these and similar issues. But the basic 
purpose of this lesson is to come to an understand- 
ing of its position and to relate it to the local 
church. 

There is growing recognition that one of the 
most hopeful avenues to world peace is through 
the United Nations. The World Council has been 
vigorous in its support of the United Nations. You 
may wish to consider with the class ways in which 
that support takes root in the local church and 
community. 

If you have visited the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, you will want to give your 
impressions of it. Or you may ask someone who 
has visited the United Nations to give a report. 
Visitors to the United Nations feel the interna- 
tional scope of this great organization working for 
world order and peace. 

Encourage the group to read widely concerning 
the work of the United Nations. Read not merely 
the sensational news that makes headlines, but 
investigate the humanitarian programs of such 
specialized agencies of the United Nations as the 
World Health Organization or the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Encourage the group to join or help form study 
groups where the United Nations is discussed and 
evaluated. 

The discussion in Adult Student concerning 
surrender of national sovereignty and the willing- 
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ness of all nations to be judged by others might 
be interpreted with reference to our own coun- 
try. What would the acceptance of these principles 
mean to us as a nation? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you describe the “man-in-so- 
ciety” concept in terms of yourself? 

2. What kind of personal commitment is neces- 
sary if a person would become a witness for 
Christ? 

3. How closely related in mission and function 
are the five commissions in your church? 

4. In what ways does your church conform to 
the community? In what ways does it seek to 
transform the community? 

5. What might your group do to realize an in- 
terracial fellowship within your church? 

6. How would you evaluate the position of the 
World Council with reference to war and the 
Christian’s participation in it? 

7. What does the term “a responsible society” 
mean to you? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to conclude this session by re- 
calling the purpose of the lesson. The class has 
heard the World Council speaking to them on 
the specific problems presented. You have en- 
deavored to understand its position and to relate 
the message to the local church. The ecumenical 
movement depends for its full realization upon 
its effective interpretation at local levels. Next 
Sunday you will examine other areas of concern, 
doctrinal and practical in nature, where greater 
unity needs to be achieved. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: When we consider the word “unity,” 
we are inclined to think in terms of the abstract. 
Who would disagree, for example, with the gen- 
eral idea that Christian unity is desirable? The 
difficulty arises, however, when we translate unity 
into concrete examples. This lesson directs us 
to a discussion of the reality of the problem and 
some of the possible solutions. 

Preparation: Before the class meets, write out 
on separate slips of paper several questions 
similar to those suggested below. Plan to ask each 
student speaker to come to the front of the room, 
draw a slip, and speak for one or two minutes on 
the question drawn. (If you prefer, you may 
simply read aloud each question and then ask a 
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student to rise and speak from his place in the 
group.) 

To begin: Discuss the purpose of the World 
Council of Churches. Comment on the point that 
the Council “looks in two directions—inward 
and outward.” 

How to proceed: Turn next to the question 
slips and ask the students to speak as suggested. 
These questions may be asked: 

1. In what way is the belief in evangelism a 
unifying force among Christian churches? 

2. How do our actions as a church and as Chris- 
tians “get in the way” of our witness? 

3. Why is Christian witnessing a personal com- 
mitment—not a result of a “council resolution”? 

4. Why must evangelism be “the Rome toward 
which the other great highways of church life 
lead”? 

5. What is meant by a “responsible society”? 

6. How do custom and convention sometimes 
prevent the maturing of human relationships in 
a society? 

7. Why must Christians be concerned with and 
participate in political affairs? 

8. Why must a Christian community act as a 
conscience for the nations? 

9. In what way could the acceptance of racial 
fears and prejudices as good be regarded as evil 
in God’s sight? 

10. To what extent might a physical separation 
within the church on grounds of race be regarded 
as a denial of spiritual unity? 

11. How can the church overcome its tendency 
to excuse itself for not facing honestly the fact 
of racial brotherhood? 

12. In what respects must we Christians be 
sympathetic and understanding as adventurous 
spirits among us arrive at proposals to solve the 
problems of racial segregation? 

13. What assurance do we have that man’s 
present disillusionment with war will lead to 
permanent peace? 

14. Why cannot peace rest upon the widespread 
fear that has grown with the development of 
nuclear weapons? 

15. Why is our earnest and sincere co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations a Christian approach 
to peace? 

16. Why d we need an international organiza- 
tion such as the World Council of Churches in 
order to achieve a world at peace? 

In closing: Responses to the above questions 
will likely lead to class discussion. Keep the com- 
ments to the point: that of realizing Christian 
unity. Summarize briefly, perhaps by reading 
aloud the last two paragraphs in Adult Student. 

Look ahead: Indicate that next week we will 
consider some issues involved in the search for 
greater unity. Appoint four students, two sup- 
porting and two opposing, to debate the question: 
“Resolved: That the World Council of Churches 
has raised more problems than it has solved.” 
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United—but... 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


oa—The Leader in Action 








By WARREN M. ROBERTS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing to teach this concluding session in 
the unit, “The Unity We Have as Christians,” 
you will consider some frontiers where greater 
unity is desirable. 

Define for yourself what you mean to accom- 
plish. Read the material in Adult Student and 
note that some sections will be more difficult to 
interpret than others. The purpose of this session 
is to develop a class awareness of problems and 
issues, not to provide solutions. 

Beyond the student material, two books are 
recommended for such further reading as you may 
wish to do. Both books are interpretations of the 
North American Conference on Faith and Order 
(Oberlin College, September, 1957) on “The Na- 
ture of the Unity We Seek.” The first is edited by 
J. Robert Nelson, Christian Unity in North Amer- 
ica. The second is edited by Paul Minear, The Na- 
ture of the Unity We Seek. (See Additional Re- 
sources on page 35.) 

A careful study of the daily Bible readings in- 
dicated in the students’ material will be of great 
value. Each day’s reading bears closely on the 
theme of Christian unity. The use of a good com- 
mentary is recommended. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. United—but... 

II. Different theological views 
III. The authority of the Bible 
IV. The ministry of the laity 

V. Moves toward greater unity 
VI. Where unity begins 


To BEecIn 


_ A review of the central themes of the preced- 
ing sessions will aid the group in seeing the road 
over which they have traveled in this unit. The 
first session provided a historical survey of dis- 
unity and growth toward unity. The ways in 
which we are one was the basic theme of the 
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second session. And the third session dealt with 
the message of the World Council of Churches on 
specific problems. 

Introduce today’s theme by defining the limits 
and scope of your presentation. In your group 
there may be those who will want to draw you 
into heated debate over controversial theological 
issues. Mention of the Second Coming seldom 
fails to evoke such reactions. The authority of the 
Bible is another fertile field for controversy. If 
at the outset you carefully define your task, you 
are less likely to become so involved. Your ob- 
jective is understanding of these issues rather than 
solution. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. United—but... 


A survey of the first section of the students’ 
material will set before the class both the achieved 
unity within the World Council of Churches and 
a preliminary awareness of serious problem areas. 
The Oberlin Conference performed a valuable 
service in defining the areas where further agree- 
ment must be achieved. 


II. Different theological views 


Adult Student describes the interesting story 
of the attempts to prepare a satisfactory report 
on the theme of the Evanston Assembly. The 
theme was “Christ, the Hope of the World.” The 
work of the Advisory Commission was painstak- 
ing, searching, and of long duration. Your presen- 
tation of this story will help the class appreciate 
the enormity of the task. (For the official state- 
ment on this report, see page 4.) 

Ask your group to consider the force and 
pertinence of the criticisms leveled against the 
commission’s report. The vocabulary of the report 
was far too technical for general consumption in 
the churches. The problem of vocabulary is a re- 
curring one in many documents produced by the 
ecumenical movement. No doubt the laity should 
be more familiar with the language of theo- 
logians. Our basic problems are, after all, theo- 
logical. Yet surely lay people need not become 
Ph.D.’s in order to understand the hope which 
Christ is. 

The second and third criticisms of the report 
(see Adult Student) are related. Excessive pre- 
occupation with the Second Coming of Christ in- 
variably results in a gloomy, joyless view of 
history. If we are committed to the ultimate 
triumph of God’s will, we should find a joyful hope 
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in this faith. The suspicion sometimes dawns that, 
in many theological circles, gloom is an indication 
of depth. How far from the spirit of Him who 
invited little children to “come to me, .. . for to 
such belongs the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:14). 

No attempt will be made here to expound the 
classical Christian theology that Bosley and 
others prefer not to revive. The extent to which 
you wish to deal with this historical development 
in Christian thought will depend upon your in- 
terest in theological trends. 

It will be helpful, however, to give considera- 
tion to the confusion that abounds concerning the 
concrete meaning of the Second Coming. This is 
certainly a live issue among ecumenical groups. 
Involved in the issue are: (1) the New Testa- 
ment teachings concerning the Second Coming, 
(2) modern literalistic views of this doctrine, and 
(3) current alternative interpretations of the 
doctrine. The words of caution Bosley gives de- 
serve a hearing. You will want to make clear the 
fact that there is little agreement within the 
ecumenical movement concerning Christian un- 
derstanding of the doctrine. 


III. The authority of the Bible 


You may wish to mention again the purpose 
of the entire lesson. Understanding of issues is 
to be sought in order that the class may appreciate 


the depth of many problems confronting ecumeni- 
cal Christianity. 

Note in Adult Student the three alternative 
interpretations of the authority of the Bible. 


It is clear that these alternatives do not say or 
mean the same thing. The first and third inter. 
pretations are at opposite poles of understanding. 
If lack of agreement here is “one of the chief 
causes of disunity,” then the size of this problem 
of biblical authority comes into focus. 

There is an interesting phrase in a quotation 
from Thomas F. Torrance. He regards the “body 
of Christ” as the preferred term for understand- 
ing the New Testament view of the Church. But 
then Dr. Torrance adds “provided we understand 
it aright.” There is the fly in the ointment. The im- 
portant implications of that one phrase can be 
illustrated from the religious life of your com- 
munity. 

Consider those religious groups that are most 
vocal in advertising their message as based 
squarely on the Bible. Always there is the mute 
assumption—“provided we understand it aright.” 
Yet note the ways in which some of these groups 
differ from one another. 

The fact is that no church holds the whole truth. 
All of us may well be mistaken in many ways. 
At any rate, it is certain that our understanding 
is limited. If you can help your group understand 
that the Bible is neither taught nor preached apart 
from personal interpretation, you will have made 
a contribution to greater unity among Christians. 


IV. The ministry of the laity 


This section ought to receive major emphasis. 
Your class is made up of lay people. Each member 
has a ministry. He may not be ordained for his 
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ministry by the laying on of hands, but he is called 
of God to be a minister of Jesus Christ: called to 
be a living witness. This is no less a ministry than 
that of an ordained clergyman. 

Slowly we are beginning to bury the time- 
honored but false notion that witnessing for 
Christ is a professional task. Much closer to the 
truth is the statement from the Evanston As- 
sembly: “Clergy and laity belong together in the 
church; if the church is to perform her mission 
in the world, they need each other. . .” 

You may wish to approach this matter of the 
witness of the laity through a story. Francis of 
Assisi had a young monk who approached him 
one day with the earnest desire to preach. “You 
shall preach today,” said Francis. And with that 
they went out into the village. They visited the 
markets; they talked with friends. They went 
among the people until the day was spent. Eve- 
ning came and the young man complained that he 
had not preached that day. Said Francis, “You 
have done nothing else.” 

The laity, individually and collectively, are rep- 
resentatives of Christ, uniting work and worship. 
With reference to this truth, it is significant to ob- 
serve contrasts in opportunity between clergy- 
men and lay people. Clergymen enter the factory, 
the office, or the school from the outside. The laity 
are already there. ‘ 

A clergyman is often thought to have a pro- 
fessional ax to grind. “That is his job,” is a familiar 
attitude. There are unfortunate exceptions, but 
most ministers are not grinding axes. They are 
obeying their call to witness to the truth of the 
gospel. 

The concern of dedicated lay people, however, 
is not hampered by professionalism. The Christian 
layman is among the unchurched. The oppor- 
tunities for witnessing are as wide as his associa- 
tions in all the groups of which he is a part. More- 
over, people respond to his witness. 

You will want to help your group sense the 
power of the transformed life. Opinions, beliefs, 
customs, and outward appearances are subject to 
rejection. But the life changed at the center by 
the Spirit of Christ is compelling. 

Having accepted the call to witness, the laity 
need training for the task. Could you approach 
this vital concern by examining the training of- 
fered in your church? Few churches have a pro- 
gram adequate to the need. 

Writers assert that lay people should become 
theologians. You might use this as an indication of 
the thoroughness with which your church should 
seek to train its people. Have we assumed that 
the layman is incapable of theological thinking? 
Our basic problems are theological in their roots. 
Should we not be prepared to deal with them, 
ieagg by a profound grasp of the faith we pro- 


Remind the group that nowhere in the entire 


unit has the content of the lesson come so close 
to the local church. When the laity take seriously 
their ministry, they must become ecumenical 
and advance the church in her quest for greater 
unity. 


V. Moves toward greater unity 


The material in Adult Student provides a sense 
of the importance of wholehearted local-church 
support of community, state, and national coun- 
cils of churches. Your class will need to feel the 
impact of this movement in American church life. 
You might illustrate this impact from your own 
knowledge of the program of your local or state 
council. Many councils, for example, are provid- 
ing a ministry to hospitals, mental institutions, 
and prisons which previously was impossible 
through lack of co-operative effort. 

You will want to emphasize the impressive rec- 
ord of increasing growth together among the 
churches. No other century of Christian history 
has seen anything like it. It moves far beyond an 
interdenominational hay ride for the young peo- 
ple. Intercommunion is being achieved. And 
organic merger among churches is a matter of 
record. 

The contribution of Methodism to the ecumeni- 
cal movement is noteworthy. We, like other de- 
nominations, have an active commission on church 
union through which possible mergers are con- 
sidered. Moreover, Methodist leadership clergy 
and laymen are active at all ecumenical levels— 
local, state, national, and world councils. 


VI. Where unity begins 


It may be advisable to use this section to con- 
clude your presentation. Its central thought draws 
the entire unit to an appropriate conclusion. 
Unity begins with you and your class members. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What in your judgment are the most serious 
problems confronting the Church in its search for 
greater unity? 

2. In your community how much discussion 
of doctrinal differences is encouraged among the 
churches? 

3. How could your church become more effec- 
tive in its training of the laity for the important 
task of witnessing? 

4, In what areas of Christian faith and practice 
do you feel the deepest need for careful train- 
ing? 

5. In what ways have you endeavoured to wit- 
ness for Christ and the Church in your home? 
At your work? In community groups? 

6. How would you evaluate the program of 
your local or state council of churches in terms of 
promoting greater unity? 

7. In what ways has this unit increased your 


understanding of ecumenical Christianity? 
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In CLosInG 

In concluding this unit you may find it helpful 
to review briefly the major themes your presenta- 
tion has covered. The closing thoughts might well 
lift up the truth of where unity begins—not so 
much in official pronouncements, not necessarily 
in well-devised strategies and programs, but in 
moving ever closer to the living center, which is 
Christ. In him we find one another, for in him we 
are one. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Any world movement as broad as that 
represented by the World Council of Churches is 
almost certain to raise a good many problems 
while solving a good many others. No one sug- 
gests, of course, that the World Council can or 
will solve all the problems resulting from interna- 
ational human relationships. Our lesson today 
suggests, however, that the drawing together of 
the churches has begun. We are to consider the 
nature of some of the problems yet to be met. 

Preparation: The four students who are to 
debate should plan to meet once or twice before 
the day of the lesson to arrange their arguments. 
In preparing to debate the question, “Resolved: 
That the World Council of Churches has raised 
‘more problems than it has solved,” remind the 
two speakers who favor the proposition that the 
affirmative has the burden of proof. 

Make clear to the four that the debate is not to 
be a contest with a winner and a loser, but a sin- 
cere attempt to explore the truth. 

Suggest that the speakers jot down on small 
cards or on sheets of paper their main points and 
then to speak extemporaneously in support of 
their points. Request that each speaker confine his 
constructive speech to about six or seven minutes. 

To begin: Announce the question for debate, in- 
troduce the four speakers, then ask the first af- 
firmative to present his case. 

How to proceed: The first speaker will probably 
want to begin by indicating that the idea of the 
World Council of Churches is a good one; indeed, 
the Council has made surprising progress. Then 
he could show that there are many new problems 
that must be met before we can achieve unity. 
Here he could refer to paragraph six in Adult 
Student. He might state that in every World 
Council meeting we have clearly seen the con- 
tinuing, radically different theological points of 
view. Here he could discuss the difficulty in agree- 
ing upon the report that was to be presented at 
Evanston. 
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In Times of Plenty 


In anticipation of the Thanksgiving season 
the November unit in the Adult Fellowship 
Series will be “In Times of Plenty.” It will 
deal with the Christian use of abundance, 
the nature and the values and problems of 
our present economy, as well as questions of 
Christian concern relating to it. 

The vreekly topics for discussion are: 


November 1: The Wealth We Have 
November 8: Use of Personal Income 


November 15: Prosperity and the Local 
Church 

November 22: Plenty and Poverty in the 
World 


November 29: Plenty and World Peace 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES * 


Ethics in a Business Society, by Marquis W. 
Childs and Douglass Cater; New American 
Library of World Literature. 50 cents 

Your Christian Conscience and American 
Abundance, by Reinhold Niebuhr and Le- 
land Gordon; National Council of 
Churches. 35 cents 

American Income and Its Use, by Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt; Harper and Brothers. $4 

Goals of Economic Life, by A. Dudley Ward; 
Harper and Brothers. $4 

Problems of Spending, by Stella Ward; Ab- 
ingdon Press. 45 cents 

Series OF Four Fiimstrirs: “Problems of 
Spending.” This series was produced for 
use with the above resources and is avail- 
able in complete sets only, with 33 1/3 rpm 
records. $7.50 per set. 


* These resources may be ordered from The Methodist 








Publishing House serving your territory. 





The first negative could open by showing that 
although the Council is meeting many new prob- 
lems, facing and recognizing those problems is a 
step toward their solution. He could show that the 
very existence of the World Council solved one 
of the greatest problems: the lack of an appro- 
priate international organization through which 
to seek Christian unity. 

The second affirmative could bring in. other 
examples of disagreement as discussed in the 
sections, “Different Theological Views” and “The 
Authority of the Bible.” : 

The second negative could counter by stressing 
the idea that although differences are certain to 
appear, it is only through an international council 
that we can meet to reconcile those differences. 

To conclude the debate, allow the first negative 
speaker two mintues to summarize his side of the 
question, then, finally, the first affirmative two 
minutes to summarize his. 

In closing: Read aloud the last paragraph of to- 
day’s lesson and comment that unity begins with 
ourselves. 


Adult Fellowship Series 














RESOURCES FOR 
ADULT GROUPS 


This 64-page booklet is published 
annually for the use of adult lead- 
ers and group members. The fol- 
lowing quotation is from the open- 
ing page of the 1959-60 edition: 

“This edition of RESOURCES FOR 
Aputt Groups contains a vide vari- 
ety of approved curriculum mate- 
rials for adult groups. It describes 
the Christian study books, a wide 
range of Bible courses—some for 
beginning students, some for the 
advanced ones—units for the dis- 
cussion of the relevant implications 
of our faith, helps for parents, and 
a carefully selected list of audio- 
visual resources that can illumine 
the searching minds of adults. All 
these are offered for your use. The 
choice is yours.” 

Our Methodist policy of provid- 
ing several courses in our adult 
curriculum is based on two convic- 
tions. 

First, Methodist adult groups are 
not all alike. They differ widely in 
age, occupation, family status, edu- 
cational experiences, religious 
background, and other ways. No 
one series of lessons could possibly 
be equally helpful and challenging 
to all the adults among the nine 
million Methodists. Therefore, the 
Board of Education feels it is im- 
portant to offer a variety of courses. 

A second conviction is that each 
adult group, knowing its own 





C. The professional initiation of 
organization man.—Should we be 
surprised at the organization’s de- 
sire to indoctrinate its personnel 
in a philosophy congenial to its 
viewpoint? What can we do to 
keep alive a healthy tension be- 
tween the campus and the corpor- 
ation? How can the church prepare 
one to resist the pressures of 
groupism? See Howard Grimes’s 
The Church Redemptive for a 
statement on Christian faith and 
day-by-day existence. 

Contrast the Christian view of 
man, with special emphasis on hu- 
man freedom and_ responsibility, 
with that presupposed in the in- 
doctrination programs Whyte de- 
scribes (pages 121-137). 


ADVANCED 


needs, problems, and _ interests, 
would be working toward goals set 
up for its particular group. Each 
group should be free to choose the 
type of material that will best suit 
its goals. Accordingly, a variety of 
materials is provided. 

Where do these units of study 
come from? Well, just as The 
Methodist Church feels that adults 
should not all have the same les- 
son every Sunday, neither should 
one person plan all the content of 
the curriculum. Many persons from 
throughout Methodism share in its 
development. This process, from 
the conception of an idea to its ap- 
proval by the Methodist Curricu- 
lum Committee to its publication, 
is described in Resources for Adult 
Groups. 

The seven types of approved cur- 
riculum are Adult Bible Course, 
Adult Fellowship Series, Inter- 
national Lesson Series, Advanced 
Studies, Basic Christian Books, 
study material for parents, and un- 
dated materials. ° 

How can a group make an intel- 
ligent choice of study units? 

The sections “Goals of Adult 
Groups” and “Your Choice of 
Study Units” discuss a workable 
procedure for groups who wish to 
define their goals. The group would 
then proceed to consider the avail- 
able curriculum units. (Dated 
units are limited in their avail- 
ability; undated materials may be 
elected at any time.) 


(Continued from page 10) 


D. The guiding image of or- 
ganization man.—Compare Ries- 
man’s “inner-directed” man with 
the hero of the “social” ethic. Why 
does the organization man tend to 
make the latter his guiding image? 
Which of the two comes closer to 
the Christian view of man? Why? 
Discuss. 

Have one of the more talented 
actors of your class play the role 
of the champion of the “well- 
rounded” man Whyte describes 
(pages 148-150). Alert several 
members to be prepared to criti- 
cize this version of the ideal man. 
Your pastor or director of re- 
ligious education will be able to 
suggest some works on the nature 
of man in the Christian view. 


STUDI 


Kesources for ADULTS 


A chart on the center pages 
shows at a glance the dated units 
scheduled for 1959-60. These units 
are described, and audio-visuals 
are recommended. Another section 
deals with the publications in 
which the dated units are to be 
found. 

Undated materials—Basic Chris- 
tian Books and other approved 
books—are discussed. 

If each member of the group, as 
well as the officers and teachers, is 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
contents of Resources for Adult 
Groups, he can participate more in- 
telligently in the development of 
class plans and choices of study 
materials. 

To quote again from the opening 
statement: 

“Each adult class has the right 
and the responsibility to review 
these approved courses carefully 
and to choose those study units 
that will edify its own members 
best. Choose in the light of the 
goals of your class, the purposes 
of The Methodist Church, and the 
interests of your class members. 
Through these choices adults be- 
gin to assume responsibility for 
their own learning.” 

Resources for Adult Groups is 
available free from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your 
territory. Order copies for all mem- 
bers of your groups for use as they 
plan their study for 1959-60. 
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Books 


The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, $1.45, 1957. 

The Lonely Crowd, by David Ries- 
man. Yale University Press, 
$5.00. Doubleday, 95 cents. 

Scientism, Man, and Religion, by 
D. R. G. Owens. The Westmin- 
ster Press, $3.50. 

The Significance of the Church, by 
R. M. Brown. The Westminster 
Press, $1.00. 

The House of Intellect, by Jacques 
Barzun. Harper and Brothers, 


$5.00. 

The Church Redemptive, by 
Howard Grimes. Abingdon 
Press, $3.50. 











The International 


Lesson Annual, 1960 & THE 


HE INTERNATIONAL Lesson ANNUAL has been for years the principal 
guide for teachers of adult Bible classes. The 1960 edition of the ; 


annual is bigger and better than ever—gives you the latest and most reliable 


information for superior interpretation and understanding of your Sunday ys 
School lessons. Written for use with Adu/t Student, Wesley Quarterly, 4 CsoN 





Daily Bible Lessons, Mature Years, Bible Lessons for Adults, and Worship 
Leaflets. 
Contributors from many denominations combine spiritual insight, prac- 


tical knowledge, and conscientious scholarship into this one useful volume. i 
Includes lesson texts in both King James and Revised Standard Versions i 
with an analysis of each lesson text. The editor of the 1960 Lesson Annual 


is Dr. Charles M. Laymon. 

Place your order for your 1960 edition of The International Lesson An- 
nual now—fill out the convenient coupon below ... be assured of receiv- 
ing your copy early! (AP) .. postpaid, $2.95 
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WU UAL RAOUL ill e HII 


Be Well Informed and Prepared In Class 
--Use Today’s Most Helpful References | 


AA ATA 


The New RSV 


Coneordance Bible 


OR the first time since the Revised Standard Version Bible came into use, 
there is a RSV Bible with a concordance. In this Bible you have not only 
today’s most useful and popular Bible written in modern-day language, but you 
have one with these outstanding features: more than 75,000 center-column refer- 
ences; 192-page concise concordance with a list of proper names; printed in easy- 
to-read 9-point type; page size, 544x8 5/16 inches; 1,504 pages; twelve maps in 
six colors; bindings stamped in genuine gold; bound in maroon buckram or 
genuine black leather; less than 114 inches thick; fine India paper. 
Fill out the convenient coupon below—order your copy of this useful and 
handsome Bible right away! 
TN-4800X, buckram binding postpaid, $9.00 
TN-4807X, black leather binding postpaid, $12.50 





Order from Dept. SP 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Baltimore 3 6 Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 © Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 « Kansas City 6 « Nashville 2 @ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 6 San Francisco 2 


Please send me, postpaid, the titles indicated: 
0 The International Lesson Annual, 1960 
C] TN-4800X we E 
C] TN-4807X Rae $12.50 
(] Payment enclosed (] Charge to my account 
Add sales tax where it applies 
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Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES 


Atlanta, 72 Broad Street, N.W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston Street 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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